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Tue science of government, according to the will of the people, as ex- 
pressed in written constitutions, has, in the United States, made considera- 
ble progress only in the last twenty years, and reform has but now received 
a direction which will secure the enactment and administration of laws for 
the benefit of the whole people. To the peculiar manner in which the 
United States were settled, are we indebted for that experiment in self-gov- 
ernment, which has been so triumphantly carried out in our institutions. 
The most liberal European statesmen of the last century, while they ac- 
knowledge the right of the people to a certain degree of influence in the 
national councils, repudiated the idea of trusting them with government. 
Even the great men of America, when assembled to constitute ‘the republi- 
can form of federal government, which the people demanded, by no means 
reposed unanimously full confidence in the wisdom of trusting the people 
too far. Many able men distrusted them altogether, and others, considera- 
ble in numbers and influence, saw safety only in a “ strong government,” 
by which was understood the concentration, in the hands of the executive, 
of nearly all those powers which would increase its authority and influence, 
but which of right should remain with people in whom sovereignty is inhe- 
rent. It would seem that the science of government had practically retro- 
graded in the United States, from the first settlement of the colonies up to 
the formation of the Union, and had not materially advanced in Great Bri- 
tain, from the revolution of 1688, up to the date of the reform act, a period 
of a century and a half. 

In 1688, the supporters of the crown contended for the full exercise of 
the implied powers of the executive and the most liberal construction of the 
ancient constitution, and denied the right of the people to change their rulers 
under any circumstances. The whig party, on the other hand, contended 
that the assumptions of the executive were so far infractious of the constitu- 
tion, that, to preserve that rule of government, it became necessary to set 
aside the reigning family and substitute another. From the time of the 
Conquest, up to the reign of Charles, that unwritten thing, the British con- 
stitution, had been slowly assuming a recognisable shape, through the efforts 
of the people against the exactions of the crown ; and time had so far legiti- 
matised the usurpations of the Normans, that the government had come to 
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be regarded as a compact, by which the prince was secured in the posses. 
sion of the throne and in the allegiance of the people forever. Hence, when 
the Stuarts undertook to recover back some of the ancient prerogatives of 
the crown, which had been lost or disused for ages, the attempt was regarded 
as usurpation on the part of the crown, and the people, in the exercise of 
that right of revolution to which they laid claim, placed at the head of af- 
fairs one of the ablest of British monarchs, The restoration of legitimacy 
was but the renewal of the attempts of the crown on the rights of the peo- 
ple; and although the good-natured follies of Charles Il. postponed, until 
the reign of his successor, the final action of the pe ople in relation to the 
house of Stuart, that family was set aside for its pertinacious attempts to ex- 
tend the royal prerogative. It is curious that the British people, having twice 
removed the monarc h, should still repudiate the idea of self-government. 
The people who had so effectually exercised the right of revolution, still 
hesitated to trust themselves with their own government, but they deliber- 
ately invited the family of Hanover to come and reign over them. 


‘* We, the Lords, spiritual and temporal, and Commons, do, in the name of the 
people of England, most humbly and faithfully submit ourselves, and our heirs 
and posterities, to William and Mary, their heirs and posterities forever.” 


This William, on his accession to the throne, immediately issued a de- 
claration to the effect, that all magistrates should resume their former offi- 
ces, and all return to their “ ancient prescriptions and charters.” ‘The mat- 
ter then went on as before. The people had changed their rulers, put out 
one family and put in another, giving it $5,000,000 per annum to rule the 
empire forever. They then returned to their occupations, and did net pre- 
sume to meddle with government themselves. They had gone a great ways, 
however, in asserting the right of changing their rulers, under any circum- 
stances, 

On this great question statesmen divided, and the state trials of the time 
distinctly drew party lines. The tories denied the ri; ght of the people to 
change ‘their rulers under any circumstances. The whigs justified the 
measure, on the ground that they had not made a revolution, but had resisted 
one ; that the prince having endeavored, by extending his prerogative, to 
disturb the constitution, had infringed the compact, and forfeited his 
rights under it. They virtually said to the Stuarts, ‘ you are not disposed 
to abide by your contract, therefore we must get sc smebody to govern us that 
will.” They accordingly, to prevent the Stuarts from ‘‘ changing the an- 
cient constitution,’ set them aside, and called in the Hanover Protestant 
family to make a new contract, and go on as before. The tories of that 
time contended for the royal prerogative, and for the most extended con- 
struction of the ancient constitution, as well expressed as implied, in order 
to strengthen the government. 

The idea of doing away with the absurd scheme of king-craft, and the 
whole compact between governors and governed, was repudiated altogether 
by the most radical whigs, and continued so down to the French revolution of 
1790, when the example of America, andthe doctrines of the French repub- 
licans, evidently had an effect in giving an impulse to constitutional reform ; 
but toryism triumphed, and it is only within the last twe nty years that the people 
have gained ground. Nearly a similar course of things took place in the 
American colonies. The first settlements were made by friendless emi 
grants, whose own energies earned for themselves an abiding-plac e in the 
wilderness. Their own indomitable bravery drove back the savages; their 
own industry accumulated around them comforts and wealth ; and their own 
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wisdom and virtue organized society, and framed governments suited to their 
condition. Their self-government was of a purely democratic form, and 
was discharged on principles of justice and virtue. As soon as the first 
settlers at Plymouth had provided for their immediate wants, and their foot- 
ing became firm in the land of their adoption, they formed a civil govern- 
ment of primitive simplicity. By general suffrage a governor was chosen, 
and his power restricted by a council, originally of five assistants ; and for 
eighteen years, the whole body of male inhabitants constituted the legisla- 
ture. The state was governed in a form of strict democ racy ; the whole 
people were frequently convened to decide, both on judicial and executive 
questions. W ith the rapid growth of the people, and the difficulty of gene- 
ral assemblages, the representative system naturally sprung out of this | pure 
democracy. T he intebigence and strong sense of the pe ople i in submitting 
to this change, saved our infant republics from the fate of the democracies 
of ancient times, as well as from that of Poland. 

By these means the habit of self-government was established, and the 
yroblem worked out, before the most radical party of England would ac- 
knowledge the principle. The constitutions by which those primitive so- 
cieties were governed, were free from the complicated provisions that after- 
wards became inserted. It was strange that individuals of strong sense, 
who had shown that they were so well qualified to take care of themselves, 
should have accepted the charters thrust upon them by England, containing 
the implied obligation of allegiance on one hand, and government ace ording 
to law on the other. The history of Mascochuse ‘tts is, indeed, the story of 
her resistance to English domination. Full confidence in the people was, 
however, apparently wanting ; and baleful influences continually encroach- 
ed upon the rights of the people, until those governments, which at first 
were administered by the whole body of the people, and subsequently by 
the meetings of instructed delegates, came to be a complicated machine, 
which operated injuriously to many interests. It became an instrument in 
the hands of a few to oppress the many. The distinctive spirit of the British 
parties continued to exercise an adverse influence here. The tory party, 
that had supported the absolute authority of the crown then, contended here 
for strong governments; for concentrating in the executive many powers 
which it was supposed unsafe to trust altogether to the people; nay, many 
eminent men supposed it unsafe to trust to the people at all. When, how- 
ever, finally our glorious constitution was framed, the same party constantly 
strove to extend, by implication, the powers actually conferred upon the gov- 
ernment. ‘The revolution of the colonies was precisely the same in prin- 
ciple to that of the English revolution of 1688; viz., the colonies did not 
make a revolution, they resisted one. It was the act of the king, in at- 
tempting to govern, not according to law, and in forcing the slave trade 
upon the south against their remonstrances, that caused a change of rulers. 
When that event took'place, the colonies had each to adopt some organic 
law. The er mind was ‘the ‘n mostly engrossed by the war and the es- 
tablishment of Independence ; but little thought was, therefore, bestowed 
on the science of constitutional government, and nearly all the constitutions 
were formed on the basis of the English system—a system, of which the 
chief feature was distrust of the people. 

Fifty years of peaceful experience in the working of our written consti- 
tutions, have not only developed their defects, by which too much power 
was drawn out of the hands of the people, but have also developed the diffi- 
culty of making legislators abide by the instruction of the instrument which 
called them into being. The same party which backed James II. in his 
pretensions, in 1688, has, down to this day, unceasingly exercised the same 
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influence in aiding legislation to usurp powers, where none were conferred 
upon them by the constitution. The working of the best of our constitu- 
tions has shown, not only how little legislation is needed for. the general 
welfare, but how large a portion of every session of each legislature has 
been expended in enacting Jaws for private purposes, at the expense of the 
public welfare. The leading tendency of our constitutions has been, from 
their inherent defects, to too much centralization. By taking from the 
people the election of the subordinate officers of the state, the power and 
influence of the chief magistrate and predominant party has been strength- 
ened, and this centralized power has been the medium of dispensing the 
large patronage of the legislature, growing out of the powers conferred 
and assumed, of creating special charters, contracting debts, constructing 
public works, loaning the credit of the state for private purposes, and other 
questionable authorities which they exercise, and in the discussion and ap- 
plication of which, four-fifths of their time is occupied. 

In former numbers, we have treated of these evils more at length, and to 
a considerable extent they have been remedied in the new constitution of 
the State of New-York. ‘That instrument is, however, far from being suf 
ficiently rigid in its limitations upon the action of government ; the spirit 
of reform is abroad, and the western states, which are colonies of the older 
members of the confederation, are not only profiting by the experience 
of the constitutions that have been in operation, but they are ahead in 
the race of reform. ‘The constitution of Missouri, which contained many 
excellent provisions, was rejected by the people, possibly by the adverse in- 
fluence of the old distrust of the people which, without any fixed principle to 
guide it, has so long characterised a leading party. lowa, Wisconsin, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, and Ohio, have formed, and are in the way of forming, con- 
stitutions that may greatly restrict the evil influences of legislation in the 
respective states. The constitution of Wisconsin, which will be submitted 
to the people in May next, is, perhaps, the best yet framed to ensure the 
transaction of public sissies to the exclusion of private, by the legislature. 
It provides, also, more completely for the separation of the le gislative from 
the judicial branches, or law-making from law-administering, than most of 
the constitutions, and puts the judiciary upon a footing which will tend to 
secure to every man cheap and ‘speedy justice. In the constitution of the 
State of New-York, a clause pointing out the manner in which the state may 
be sued by individuals, was stricken out. This has been retained in the 
Wisconsin constitution, and with sound reason. The constitutiun of a state 
is but the written will of the people, Jaying down rules for the guidance of 
annual legislatures, who act legally as long as they adhere to that instrument. 
In the constitution of the federal government, whatever power is not ex- 
pressly granted to Congress, does not belong to it. Congress is but a 
meeting of ambassadors, with authority to act under a written instrument on 
certain matters expressed in it. All powers which do not appear there, are 
reserved by the sovereign states, constituents of that Congress. In the 
same manner, the legislature of a state should be regarded as but the as- 
sembled delegates of the pe ople for the transaction of business under the 
state constitution. That constitution being the chart for their proceed- 
ings, they should have no powers but those expressly laid down in it. They 
are elec ted, and assemble for the transaction of public business only ; when 
that business comes before them, they should discharge it ac cording to the 
written rules before them. When a citizen has a private claim upon the 
state, it should be investigated and adjudicated precisely as if his claim was 
against a company, or another individual ; and to that end he should have 
the right of bringing the state before a court, and having his claim fairly 
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heard. The notion that the state is too dignified a body to be sued by an 
individual, is a trace of the old theory of the infallibility of the crown. On 
principles of justice and equality the people have no more right to be unjust 
collectively, than individually ; and if it waives its dignity so far as to sue an 
individual, in order to exact justice from him, it is far more dignified to 
come down from its stilts to do him justice. We are at a loss to perceive, 
however, that the present system of “‘ lobbying” and “‘ log-rolling,”’ to procure 
the allowance of exorbitant claims, frequently where none is justly due, 
is amore dignified course than for the people collectively to submit to the 

majesty of the laws of their own creation, and to satisfy the claims of indi- 
viduals according to strict justice. The framers of the Wisconsin constitu- 
tion appear to have taken this view of it, and the legislature is permitted to 
direct in what courts, and in what manner, suits may be brought against the 
state ; and it is forbidden to grant any extra compensation after a contract 
shall have been entered into, or to any officer, after service rendered. A 
vast system of corruption, of which New-York he is been the victim to a fear- 
ful extent, would, should the instrument be adopted, be thus cut off in Wis- 
consin. It is also prohibited to the legislature to contract any debt, under- 
take the construction of public works, except with the proceeds of land 
granted by Congress, loan the credit of the state for private purposes, or to 
create any banks. It also provides, that the property of no person shall be 
taken for public use, without just compensation therefor. It would be bet- 
ter, we think, to require that this compensation should be “ first made there- 
for.” The judiciary of the state is re-organized on the principle of the elec- 
tion of judges for a fixed term, with salaries and no fees. It is vested in 
jus tices of the peace, chosen by the people of the towns, for two years ; judges 
of probate, by county electors, for two years; circuit judges, chosen by the 
electors of each circuit, for five years, with salaries of $1500 each, and no 
fees; one of these judges to be appointed chief justice, by the legislature, 
and the assembled circuit judges to constitute the Supreme Court, with ap- 
pellate jurisdiction only. A clerk of the circuit is also to be chosen in each 
judicial district, and he is to perform the office of register of deeds. The 
Chancery Court is yi hed. This system of making the assembled circuit 
judges the Supreme Court, has been in operation in Illincis under its pre- 
sent constitution, and has found to work badly, inasmuch as that it became 
a great political engine, a hot-bed, out of which all the great political offi- 
ces of the state were selected—a kind of oligarchy, which divided up the 
high offices among themselves. The Wisconsin constitution endeavors to 
guard against that evil, by making a circuit judge ineligible to any other 
office, not only while he holds offic e, but for two years after his resignation. 
This does not, however, prevent his going into office on the expiration of 
the judgeship, for which he may be elected. 

In order further to provide for the de spatch of public business, the mem- 
bers of the legislature are allowed two dollars per day for the first forty days 
of the session, and one dollar only for each succe eding di ay. 

The rights of married women and a homestead for a family, are provided 
for as follows :— 

‘“ ARTICLE XV. 
“On the rights of married women, and on exemption from forced sale. 

“ Sec. 1. All property, real and personal of the wife, owned by her at the time 
of her marriage, and also that acquired by her after marriage, by gift, devise, de- 
scent or otherwise, than from her husband, shall be her separate property. Laws 
shall be passed providing for the registry of the wife’s property, and more clearly 
defining the rights of the wife thereto, as well as to property h eld by her with her 
husband : and for carrying out the provisions of this section. Where the wife has 
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a separate property from that of her husband, the same shall be liable for the debts 
of the wife contracted before marriage. 

“Sec. 2. Forty acres of land, to be selected by the owner thereof, or the home- 
stead of a family not exceeding forty acres, which said land or homestead shall not 
be included within any city or village, and shall not exceed in value one thousand 
dollars, or instead thereof (at the option of the owner,) any Jot or lots in any city or 
village, being the homestead of a family, and not exceeding in value one thousand 
dollars, owned and oceupied by any resident of this state, shall not be subject to 
forced sale on execution for any debt or debts growing out of or founded upon con- 
tract, either expressed or implied, made after the adoption of this constitution. 
Provided, that such exemption shall not affect in any manner any mechanic's or 
laborer’s lien, or any mortgage thereon lawfully obtained ; nor shall the owner, ifa 
married man, be at liberty to alienate such real estate, unless by consent of the wife. 


This provision in relation to a homestead we are not prepared to assent to, 
If a man owes a just debt to another, it is because he has had and enjoyed 
the property ofthat other ; and there is no reason, founded in natural justice, 
why he should not pay that other to the “ uttermost farthing.” Under that 
section, a man in the possession of a house and land worth #1 ,000, may make 
a contract with another person, not sufficiently rich, to own house and |; ind, 
for, say $200, and the law bars the poor creditor of his remedy The 
provision is of the same nature as the stay law of Illinois, set aside by the 
United States Supreme Court. If a man from Wisconsin buys goods or 
makes a contract in another state, that contract may bee ‘nforced against the 
homestead, notwithstanding the above constitutional provision ; which, how- 
ever popular it may be in certain sections, is not founded in natural justice, 
The head of a family should depend on his own industry, economy and cir- 
cumspection for a homestead, rather than upon a law to ensure it to him 
against the just claims of, perhaps, a suffering creditor. 

The constitution of Wisconsin will, however, we trust, be adopted, and 
that state will then have the honor of starting into being with a more just 
and popular constitution than any state before it. Illinois will, no doubt, 
next year frame and adopt a new constitution, at least as much in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the age, as that of Wisconsin. Indiana is also pro- 
gressing towards reform ; and it has been agitated in Ohio in a quarter, and 
with a vigor which promises success. A motion to submit the question 
of a convention, to reform the constitution of Ohio, failed in the popular 
branch of the legislature, by a vote of 36 for, to 29 against it; two-thirds 
being necessary to pass the resolution. No state in the Union ‘requires a 
new constitution more than Ohio; not so much from the necessity of keep- 
ing up with the progress of gee cg Tage government, as from the fact that 
she has outgrown her old one. She is, judicially, like a young giant with 
a boy’s coat on. Her present cons stitution was adopte ‘din 1802, when her 
population was 48,000 ; it is now near 2,000,000. The constitution that was 
framed for the gov ernme nt of a territory, that then comprised the present 
State of Ohio and part of Michigan, is now strained up to the wants of a 
dense popul: ation, rich in multifarious interests. It was not to be expected, 
how virtuous or wise soever might be the men who framed the Ohio consti- 
tution forty-five years ago, that they should have had forecast sufficient to 
provide for the increas ing wants of this rapidly-growing state. Accord- 
ingly, great and manifest evils have long since evinced the necessity of re- 
form. The judiciary, in particular, is little better than a mere farce. The 
courts cannot be legally held, from the mere physic al impossibility o r com- 
plying with the requirements of the constitution. The coroners and sheriffs 
are elected by the people for two years, and the justices of the peace for 
three years. The judges are elected by the legislature for seven years; and 
of the Supreme Judges there are four only; two form a quorum. These 
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are required to hold a Supreme Court in every county in the state at least 
once in a year, Ohio has 8 counties, spread over an area of 36,- 
500 square miles, 270 miles in length and 140 in breadth. Hence, these 
judges have to travel thousands of miles, and hold 82 supreme courts in a 
year. The mere travelling is a most severe labor; but when they have 
performe od it, and attended to the business of 2,000 000 people in 82 counties, 
their labor is not done, ‘They are then required, collectively, to hold at 
Columbus, Ohio, a “‘ Court in Bank,” for the revision of their own decis- 
ions, made in their galloping courts through the state during the previous 
mouths of the year. This system was de vised 45 years ago for a colony of 
48,000 persons ; and 26 members of the present legislature of Ohio voted 
against submitting to the people the question, whe ther a convention should 
be called to remedy this farce! The practical operation of this plan was 
forcibly set forth by Mr. Vallandigham, in the Ohio legislature, in a speech 
on his motion to submit to the people the question of a convention. After 

remarking upon the clause of the constitution, that every person shall have 
remedy by due course of law, *‘ without de nial or delay,’ > he went on as 


follows : 


“Take but a single example of daily occurrence. You commence a suit in 
the Common Pleas at its April term. Your cause is just, but your adversary's 
lawyer thinks he detects a flaw in the declaration. A demurrer is putin. The 
June term comes; business presses; law arguments can only be heard at the end 
of the term, and then, in the hurry and confusion, you either deem it unsafe to 
hazard your case, or the court are unable to hear it. You suffer a continuance. 
November term arrives, and the demurrer is argued and overruled. Surely you 
will now have justice and remedy without further denial or delay. But stop; that 
remedy is to be by ‘ due course of law,’ and the courts will not dispose of two se- 
veral issues in the same cause atthe sameterm. Again continued, is the mandate 
of the judge. It is now April term, and the issue is made up, when, lo, a material 
witness is suddenly found absent by the defendant, beyond the process of the court. 
What then? An affidavit, and yet another continuance. Or worse; after waiting 
perhaps a whole fortnight with your witnesses, expecting the trial every hour, the 
court is compelled to adjourn without reaching your case. A whole year is now 
already gone since you began suit, confident be hind the constitutional shield against 
delay. But skillful legal tactitians have turned the flank of the constitution. 
Disheartened and vexed almost beyond endurance, you yet make another effort, 
and the June term brings the consummation of your hopes. ‘Trial is had, and you 
have obtained a verdict, But a new trial is moved for; the court hear the argu- 
ment, and coolly pocket the motion, telling you in vulgar law Latin, curia rult ad- 
visare. In November, the motion is overruled. But lo, a bill of exceptions has 
been provided by your adversary, and you are transported to the Supreme Court, 
that lazaar house of Jitigation, where ‘ hope never comes that comes to all.” Well, 
sir, some time between the next ener h and December, the ‘ angel visit’ of that 
august flyi ing squadron is announced, and you re pair to the court-room jus st in time 
to find the court a djourne d and on horse-back for the next county. Another year 
revolves—the third sinee you applied for that remedy which you thought to obtain 
without ‘denial or delay’—and your case is heard. But, behold, the judges dis- 
agree, and the case is’ reserved to bank. The scales now fall from your eyes, and 
you find yourself involved in what you deem interminable litigation. It is too late, 
however, to retreat, and after one or two years more, or three it may be, vou 
again obtain a tardy decision in your favor, and enter upon the enjoyment of your 
rights. But the end is notyet. Yours may have been a chancery suit, and just 
at the moment you begin to sit down in repose from the fatigues of litigation, a bilé 
of review is filed by your indomitable adversary. And after passing again through 
the same courts, and the same tedious process of procrastination, after five or six 
years more, an adverse decision is obtained against you; and stripped at last of 
everything, worried, exhausted, indignant, you give up in despair. Now, I appeal 
to every lawyer to say whether the process I have described may not be passed 
through in almost every case, and whether it is not passed through in every fiercely 

litigated case brought into court.” 
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Such, it appears, is the physical activity of the Supreme Judges of Ohio, 
Under such circumstances, is it not wonderful, that members should stand 
up in their places, and vote not against reform, not against a bill to revise 
the judiciary, not against a bill to amend the constitution, not against a con- 
vention to revise it, but simply against allowing the people to say whether 
they will have a convention or not? It is not surprising that they should trust 
the people with electing a governor, and refuse to trust them with the election 
of a judge—because, from the political bias of the state of Ohio, the old 
leaven of distrust of the people is strong among her political leaders; 
but it is cert: uinly strange, that when a numerous body should have demanded 
reform, that members should refuse them the opportunity of ascertaining 
whether they are in the majority or not. ‘The question is put by numerous 
bodies of the people, and members refuse to take the yeas and nays upon it. 
It is not an absurd judicial organization alone that affects Ohio; she has, 
perhaps, more than any other state, suffered from the overabundance of pri- 
vate legislature, of charter-mongering, contract letting, and debt creating, 
Corruption has, through unstable and hasty legislation, burdeued the people 
with debts and taxation to a most deplora! le extent. No state has greater 
reason than Ohio to complain of the iniquity of the lobby. For years, the 
business of lobbying for counties and towns and city charters was a baie ri ative 
one, and private emolument has been the basis of five-sixths of the legisla- 
tion in Ohio, as well as of other States. At the session of 1844-5, the num- 
ber of laws passed to promote the general welfare was 89, and the number 
of those that concerned individuals only, passed to benefit them at the ex- 
pense of the public, was 470. Tor every law passed of a legitimate nature, 
five were enacted for private profit, inc luding all des ‘riptions of corporations, 
The state legislature has come to be regarded more as the means of exact- 
ing something from the public, than as the meeting of the delegates of the 
people assembled to transact public business under written instructions, 
Surely these are evils to be removed, and they may easily be done away 
with by generallaws. One constitutional provision may be made to operate 
uniformly upon corporations. ‘The number of citizens who may form a vil- 
lage, a city, &c., m: iy be specified, and the powers that shall pertain to such 
a municip: al corporation, when notice is given in a manner prescribed, de- 
fined, and the whole matter of legislating for private purposes placed above 
the corruptions of annual legislatures. The power to contract debts and 
construct public works, the citizens of Ohio are admonished, by the onerous 
taxation they labor unde r, is sufficiently liable to abuse to need constitutional 
restraints, Her long lines of public works, that long since would in private 
hands have paid an interest on a re asonable c ost, are but a bill of expense 
defrayed by direct taxes. The iniquitous corruptions and political influence 
of which those works have been the medium, are fraught with warning for 
the future. 

A great source of the inequality in the conditions of men in respect of 
wealth) and comfort arises from the action of law. ‘Too much government 
has a direct tendency to aid one man or one set of men in the “ pursuit 
of happiness,” and in the “ acquiring, possessing, and protecting pro- 
perty,” if not at the expense of the rest, at least without rendering them 
the like assistance. As far asthe conditions of animal existence go, there 
is very little difference inthe ability of all men to provide for themselves 
and families; and if all were left without any special aid from govern- 
ment, both land and the products of industry w ould be far more equally 
distributed than they are. It is no doubt the case, that there are men 
more industrious, more skillful, more economical in their business, and 
frugal in their habits, than their fellows, and that these men will naturally 
acquire a large share of wealth. But their proportion will be much 
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less if left to their own unaided exertions and watchfulness against the 
vicissitudes of life, than if the law steps in and assists them in the ac- 
quirement and possession of property. It is, however, the case, that 
four fifths of the action of all legislation is, by law, to promote the 
accumulation of prosperity in a few hands. Ifa portion have too much, 
others of necessity have too little. If the law draws from the general 
mass of the products a portion, and gives it to one man without an 
equivalent, it tends to diminish the value of labor. As an instance, a 
number of citizens are engaged in the production of flour, pork, leather, 
ashes and tobacco; the state government of New-York assumed that the 
persons who produced these articles, and those who buy them, could not 
appreciate their values without its intervention ; that a plain citizen had 
not sense to see a hole in a side of leather, or to judge of the quality of 
pork or flour; butas soon as the executive gave that citizen a bit of parch- 
ment authorising him to receive a portion of the produce, he became 
mysteriously endowed with qualities that he did not before possess, and 
could now not only see a hole in a hide for himself, but for the whole 
community also. T hey then commissioned persons, who received in one 
year, for looking at the five articles named, $142,000. Here the opera- 
tion of the law was directly to take trom the producers a large portion 
of their goods, and give them to individuals without equivalent. The 
consequence was, that the latter became rich, more so than the farmers, 
and the national wealth was diminished by the amount of that, which those 
ersons would have earned by their own industry, had the law not con- 
ferred wealth upon them without exertion. For similar purposes are 
the larger proportion of laws passed; but always under the pretence 
that they benefit the public. 

Corporations for the transaction of business, in which there is no indi- 
vidual liability clause, are most pernicious in their effects. A number of 
persons wish to enter into a speculation, which they think profitable, but 
they do not wish to encounter risk—they wish to wx at the risk of other 
people. They therefore apply for a charter, which allows them to subscribe 
a small sum each, to form a capital, and then borrow and run in debt on the 
strength of the credit of their charter. They ask the legislature to give 
them the profits, and to throw the losses upon ‘their fellow-citizens. The 
business is then conducted in a careless and unskillful manner. If, through 
the aid of the law, large profits are earned, the stockholders only get the 
benefit. If losses are incurred, they do not pay their debts, but retire be- 
hind the soulless corporation, leaving the creditor public to suffer. Why 
should the state thus allow one set of men to contract debts and enjoy the 
property of the industrious, without being liable for the re-payment? To 
say that the reckless enterprise of these pe ople benefits the country, is to say 
that robbe ‘ry and extravagance are desirable virtues. It has also been as- 
sumed, that without these privileges, enterprise would not be undertaken, 
which is about the same thing as saying, that avarice would lose its desire 
for gain, and industry: its vigor, unless spiced with robbery. The 
example of England, however, shows that the only effect of the indi- 
vidual liability clause, is to promote care and business forecast in the con- 
duct of institutions. All stockholders in English banks are liable for the 
whole debts of the concern, whatever may be their amount; and, to protect 
individuals, any stockholder may move the liquidation of the concern, if he 
can show that 25 per cent. of the capital is lost. Under this system, joint- 
stock banks have multiplied more rapidly in England than under the re ckless 
plan of United States banking. 

The losses of the creditors of a bankrupt corporation are by no means all 
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the plunder that appertains tothe managers. Where all the stockholders are 
liable for all the debts, the greatest care and circumspection would be, as in 
England, exercised by all the parties, to the end that all the joint property 
of the concern should be turned to the best account, in order that the amount 
each would have to pay from his private purse to make up any deficit, should 
be as small as possible. At present, the reverse is the case, and the most acute 
find as much profit in settling up a company as in conducting it. When it is 
unprofitable, application is made for an injunction and areceiver. The appli- 
cant takes care to procure the appointment. He then has all the assets of 
the concern in his own hands, and forthwith proceeds to ascertain their value, 
Having done so, he knows the actual value of the stock shares; and while, 
officially, every indirect discouragement is given to poor holders as to the 
ultimate value of their stock, agents are at work buying them up at perhaps 
one-fourth their value. In this way $50,000 may, by yud/cious management, 
be squeezed out of acompany, the capital of whic h is $500,000. This plunder. 
ing system emanates dire setly from unjust laws. The person who acquires 
enormous wealth through this action of government, might, perhaps, depend- 
ant upon his own exertions only, have had his share of the national we alth, 
and no more. 

A simple constitutional promise, that on certain specified conditions, any 
set of persons may be a body-corporate for any A aged each one of them 
being liable for all the debts of the concern, as in the case of partnership, 
would root out the whole system of legislative charte canines ring. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT."* 


We resume our remarks on this report, which were intended for the 
last number of the Review. It is to be regretted that our Legislative 
councils are so fluctuating, that the most important objects of one session 
may be entirely submerged and overlooked by the influx of new mea- 
sures and new men at another. This document was presented at a later 
hour of the last session. It should be made the basis of speedy ection 
during the present. It is an able condensation, with a conuecting com- 
mentary, of the most forcible and conclusive arguments and statistics iu 
favor of the abolition of the gallows. The scriptural argument is first 
considered, and the entire inap plicability of the provisions of the Mosaic 
code to our differing age and customs is conc lasivel ly shown. The dark 
catalogue of thirty three offences punishable with death by the sword, 
by stoning, by burning of the body, by hanging, by h« raping r of stones 
on the body, ‘by decapitation, sawing asunder, strangulation and cruci- 
fixion, is held to be no less imperative upon us for example, than the 
command which compels us to take blood for blood. 

After siagoung conclusively of this argument, which is only of 
tance as sat masses, who will not exercise their own perce ptic ns, are 
aggregate ed by the church view of the subject, the committee say : 


in p r- 


‘*‘ All the precepts of the New Testament with reference to offences are the oppo- 
site of those of Moses. We have enumerated the long catalogue of capital offen- 


* Report of the Select Committee on Capital Punishment. In Assembly, March 4, 1846. 
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ces as recognized by the latter and evincing its spirit; that of the former is mani- 
fested by the following injunctions: * Judge not, and ye shall not be judged : 
condemn not, and ye shall not be conde mned : forgive, and ye shall be forgiven ;” 
“Be ye there fore merciful as your Father is also merciful ;” « Recompe nse lo no 
man evil for evil.” The contrast between the old and new law is forcibly stated 
in Spear’s Essay in these words : 

« * No one, who has glanced over the New Testament, but must have seen the 
totally different spirit of the new and the old law. Moses addressed the injurer, 
Christ the injured. Moses says to the one who has mutilated his neighbor, * Eye 
for eye, tooth for tooth.’ C hrist says to the injured person, ‘ Ye have heard that 
it hath been said, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, but I say unto you not to requite 
evil; but whosoever strikes you on the one cheek, offer to him also the other.’ 
Moses taught retaliation. Christ taught submission. Moses made his enemies 
die for him. Christ died for his enemies. Moses regulated the outward actions. 
Jesus regulated the heart. Moses was mortal. Christ was divine. Moses was 
sinful. Christ was sinless. Moses was ateacher toa single nation. _ Jesus is 
the teacher of a world. Moses required sacrifice. Jesus required mercy. Moses 
violated his own laws. Christ exemplified his inevery action. ‘ For if that which 
is done away was glorious, much more that which remaineth is glorious.’ ’’ 


The right of society to take life is then fully considered, with all the 
awful feelings and responsibilities which attend cases of doubtful guilt. 

The plea of necessity is then traverse as in the following passage, intro- 
duced trom the North American Review 


“ Capital punishment has not prevented murder. It has often been inflicted, it 
has slain its thousands and tens of thousands, and still its work goes on, and still 
its power is defied. No man can say, that it has had power in proportion to its 
magnitude, or to that expectation which has been its defence. No man can si HY, 
that it has done any good compared with the sacrifice of a single innocent life, even 
if we think nothing of the violent termination of a guilty life. Indeed, who can 
show that it has done any good at all? It has not prevented murder. It has not 
lessened the number of murders. So many have they been, that, had capital 
punishment been abolished, the frequency of crime would be ascribed to that. 
Seventy-two thousand persons were put to death in England, in the single reign 
of Henry the Eighth, making two thousand a year. But instead of deterring or 
preventing others, the number of victims seemed but to provoke anew, as by the 
sight of fresh blood, the appetite for crime and murder. The whole history of 
England and of France gives the same lesson. And the history of all nations, it is 
believed, will sustain the remark of Beccaria: ‘ The countries and times most no- 
torious for severity of punishments were always those in which the most bloody 
and inhuman actions, and the most atrocious crimes, were committed.’ The prin- 
ciple, indeed, that merciful laws afford more protection to society than severe, has 
the authority and express testimony of the first civilians in the world. By the 
strong voice of facts, the argument from self-defence is turned against the advo- 
cates of capital punishment. It has done its best and its worst for more than five 
thousand years. It has not abolished murder, or lessened the number of its 


victims. Llow much longer term is needed for trial ?” 


A much more benign picture is shown to have been presented under 
more merciful auspices. All the instances where death was banished 
from the law are appealed to. In Egypt, under Sabaco, for fifty years ; 
in Rome, under the Porcian law, for nearly three hundred years; in 
Russia; partially in Amsterdam ; in Bombay, in India; in Belgium; in 
Tuscany, and lastly i in the pioneer case in our own country, in the exam- 
ple of Michigan. These familiar instances are sustained by numerous 
facts, showing the salutary operation of mild and merciful laws in place 
of the severer statutes drawn from codes of other ages. 

These examples have been so frequently presented, that it is useless to 
give them now fully in connection with the argument which is deduced 
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from them. After an amount of industrious research has been expended 
worthy of so great a cause, the conclusion seems to follow irresistibly, 
that mild laws make a mild people, and that the blood of outrage, rapine 
and revenge, flows through all the avenues of society, when thee -xamples 
of ferocity are presented in the victims who fall by the executioner’s axe 


or the hangman’s cord. 

An extract from the Report of the Hon. Robert Rantoul to the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts, in favor of abolishing the Death Penalty, accom- 
panied by valuable and unanswerable statistics, thus beautifully exhibits 


the spirit which ought to pervade our legislation :— 


“T have already laid before the committee of the two houses, and will soon 
address to you in ‘this public manner, facts which show that crime diminishes in 
proportion as the denunciations and adminis tration of the criminal law are rendered 
milder and the rule of a barbarous retaliation abandoned ; whence I infer that it 
will be our duty, as it will be our happiness, to introduce and extend, until it shall 
pervade our whole legislation, the spirit of benevolence, compassion and sympathy, 
which is the spirit of heaven, and to banish from one code the spirit of m: ilice, hatred 
and wrong, which is the spirit of hell. When men act consistently upon the belief 
which they now generally admit in theory, that the whole purpose of punishment 
is precautionary and not retributive, that brutal cruelty does not humanize him who 
suffers, him who inflicts, or him who beholds it; that after every instance in which 
the law violates the sanctity of human life, that life is held less sacred by the com- 
munity among whom the outrage is perpetrated ; that prisons are hospitals for the 
restraint of persons whose liberty would endanger the well-being of society, and 
for the remedial treatment of aggravated moral disease; then, and not till then, 
wil! the frightful catalogue of crimes committed in civilized countries be curtailed 
as rapidly as the remaining obstacles of intemperance, ignorance, and extreme 
destitution, and those untamed passions which the spectacle of blood stimulates, 
will allow. 

‘* When one casts his eye upon the history of crime and punishment in modern 
Europe, the phenomenon which first attracts his notice is the prodigality with 
which the death penalty was formerly dispensed, and the prodigious advance which 
a milder system of repressive policy has made during the eighteenth and the first 
quarter of the nineteenth centuries; and still more remarkably during the last 
twenty years. Asthis mitigation of punishment has been tried in eve ry part of 
Christendom, if any evil consequences had followed from it, some one would have 
been able to point them out, and to tell us when, where, and how long the mischief 
manifested itself. Yet among more than two hundred authors upon the subject, 
whose writings I have examined, I have never found but two who have seriously 
attempted to exhibit the evils which these successive meliorations of the law must 
have occasioned, if those wise men against whose indignant remonstrances these 
changes were effected, were right in their prognostications. The two champions 
of blood were the authors of ** Hanging not punishment enough,” published in 
1701, and * Thoughts on Executive Justice,” published in 1785 ; both which works 
are now reprinted and distributed by the opponents of the Death Penalty, to show 
the absurdities into which men of great learning and talent are ferced, when they 
attempt to vindicate the operation of the gallows.” 


The Report thus concludes :— 


‘‘In every direction and upon every consideration we are urged to the prompt 
institution of this reform. We find where the death punishment is abandoned, 
murders and the other atrocious crimes for which it was the penalty, diminish in 
frequency, and that crimes decrease as the laws become more humane. We find 
that the abhorrence of executions is such that laws are passed to shut them off 
from the public gaze. We find that much difficulty is experienced in obtaining 
jurors to set in trial upon capital offences. We find that societies are forming 
throughout Europe, and in every state of our Union, for the diffusion of informa- 
tion on the subject of capital punishment, and joining in a concert of action for its 
entire abolition. We find, as society advances in refinement and in intellectual 
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and religious improvement, a more general and deeper feeling of sympathy is ex- 
tended to the criminal, and most of all we find, (as is stated by Spear, ) ‘ Christi- 
anity affords the greatest encouragement. Its predictions are glorious. It looks 
forward to a time when men of every tribe and language will unite in one holy and 
harmonious society ; when ‘ violence shall no more be heard in the land ;’ when 
‘the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth;’ when ‘ the wolf shall dwell 
with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the kid, and the calf and the 
young lion and the fatling together, and a Jittle child shall lead them.’ Then 
* judg yment shall dwell in the wilderness, and righteousness in the fruitful field, and 
the work of righteousness shal] be peace, and the effect of righteousness quietness 
and assurance forever ; and all people shall dwell in peaceable habitations, and in 
sure dwellings, and in quiet resting places.’ 

«“ Under the considerations which have been herewith presented, and in the view 
of the encouraging indications in favor of the reform which are rising so ge nerally 
throughout the civilized world, the majority of the committee (being four of the 
five.) do not hesitate to recommend to this legislature the passage of an act to 
abolish capital punishment.” 


And why, in view of such overwhelming proofs and considerations, 
should society stil] be capitally punished? for it is not to be disguised, 
that the blow recoils from the culprit upon the hearts of the community. 

Notwithstanding the thoroughness of the argument which has enforced 
‘conviction every whe sre throughout this state, of the insecurity, inexpedi- 
ency and immorality of the longer continuance of the death penalty, it 
yet remains unaltered and unrepealed ! ! Judges sweat and faint under 
the toil of ende savoring to comprehend the delicate tests to be applied to 
the consciences of witnesses and jurors by the latest decisions of the 
highest courts. Witnesses and jurors shrink from the 1 responsibilities, 
which may bring upon their he ads the possible account: ibility for a human 
life, All this indicates a state of humanization to which legislatures 
must defer, We live no longer in the fierce ages, when human blood 
was of less regard than the blood of sheep and goats. We are approach- 
ing that benign era in civil] government and human Jaws, when the pre- 
servation and sanctity of human life will be held as scarcely subordinate 
to the preservation and sanctity of the human soul. 

We have recapitulated but a portion of the broad argument which de- 
nies both the right and the expediency of taking life for life. We have 
reached the peroration, and have only to concentrate and energize the 
minds of those already convinced, to ‘the consummating and conclusive 
action, which more than any other testimonial will show the present ele- 
vation of mankind above the prejudices, cruelty and faithlessness in hu- 
man nature in the barbarous ages. 

And why does our state legislature hesitate to act? W hy is not the 
bill reporte d, and the act passed, which will at once lift a mountain of 
oppression from the bosoms of jurors and judges, to whom the law which 
should have their love and veneration, is now a subject of terror and 
avoidance ? The answer is obvious. The more immediate concerns of 
party politics and selfishness absorb the attention of those ephemeral 
legislators, who in office are out of place, and who see nothing to aid 
their narrow views in the pre vention of crime, or the melioration of the 
human race. 

And yet the man who secures this reform, will deserve a prouder 
monument than a codifier of the laws, or the fabricator of a system of 
legal practice. It is a fundamental change which will enrich the soil 
with kindly sentiment, in which the tree of the statute law is to be 
planted. It will extinguish th ve last of those fiery darts, which illustrate 
the ferocity of the dark ages, and the fiendishness of despotism, and will 
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leave men to walk in the light of their clear and undisturbed convictions, 
and not in the fearfulness and gloom of the valley of the shadow of death, 

We are not and never have been enthusiasts upon this topic. We 
should have been content to stand by old and severe rules of social disci- 
pline, if society and human nature had not gone beyond them. Under 
our beautiful institutions of civil liberty, and the delicate ministrations of 
peace, men have become unaccustomed to bloodshed, and revolt at the 
taking of human life even in the jury box. Conservatism and dogma- 
tism may plead and preac h as they will, God and the human heart are 
above them both; and it is for those two malignities to determine, how 
many a Barabbas shall yet be released, before they will consent to yield 
toa ‘benignant and C hristi ian sentiment. 

It has bee n well said by one of the most enlightened of our jurists, 
that when a law contravened public opinion, it should be promptly erased 
from the statute book. Of course no two men of reflection can differ, as 
to the clear import of a much abused term.: Public opinion is not mani- 
fested in any sudden excitement or frenzied ebullition. It is the clear 
and settled result of the e Xpe rience and judgment of numbers. Can it be 
doubted that public opinion in this state has determined the abrogation 
of the gallows? What better test can there be of the inadequacy of a 
Jaw than its utter importance! What better evidence can be afforded 
of the entire incongruity and inappropriateness of a law, than the fact, 
that the minds to which it is submitted, sre turned from their equanimity, 
and every conceivable device is resorted. to, to avoid its duties and 
escape its dreadful issues? It is easy for mere theorists to reason upon 
the entire inadequacy of the present penalties, to visit due retribution 
upon some of the enormous offences which yet degrade and deform human 
nature. The idea of retaliation has been long since abandoned, and no 
cruel punishment once revoked has ever been resumed. ‘he argument 
of the Christian religion is opposed to retribution. All that has been 
done by it, has been effected by striking a finer chord than that which 
responds to the passion of terror. It begins at the purest fountains of the 
heart. It appeals to the gentler sentiments and affections. It produces 
its reforms by instilling into the human breast a fearfulness for crime 
itself, and not for the punishment of crime. It tempers the ferocity of the 
criminal in advance, and restrains his arm lifted to slay his fellow, 
by teaching him that there is no retribution on earth—that blood is too 
awful an atonement for violated human Jaws, and that ifhe sheds the 
sacred current, he must live and shudder the outlaw of society and of his 
own violated conscience. 

If the laws of society are to endeavour to overmaster bad passions by 
superior revenge, it is time we should return to the times of the rack and 
the wheel, the inquisition and the guillotine. But these atrocities, once 
familiar, are now looked to with as much surprise as horror. Men 
pretend to wonder that they could have existed in the presence of Chris- 
tianity upon the earth, Butis it forgotten that a false Christianity par- 
took of their ferocious spirit, relied upon their bloody aid, and wore for 
a time the horrible features of a Gorgon? It is not therefore strange, 
that a portion of the church and cle rgy should err in their opinions on a 
great reform in humanity, which aims at the removal of the last relic of 
bloody and cruel punishments t It is to be hoped when this reform is 
accomplished, that the clergy will be willing to withdraw the gallows 
from the same inglorious repose, which covers, with the dust of ages, the 
other banished symbols of bigotry, intolerance and cruelty. 
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Or war, and an invaded soil, 

A sudden ery rings through the land, 
And instantly our chieftain’s call 

is echoed back on every hand. 


And down the Mississippi vale, 
Gathered from near and distant parts, 
All eager for the fray, is poured 
An avalanche of beating hearts. 


Each beating high with eager hope, 
Its country will accept its aid ; 
And life is freely offered that 
The debt of loyalty be paid. 


Now, while the torrert rapidly 
Is swelling to a mighty force 

Of strength, to crush the foe that dares 
Oppose its fiercely-rushing course ; 


A stripling comes in humble garb, 
A-foot, and roughly travel-worn, 
But whose young eyes fatigue had left 
Of every ardent glance unshorn. 


He seeks the presence of the chief, 
With eager tones of earnest youth, 

And thus his anxious wishes speaks, 
While every gesture echoes truth :-— 


«*] wish to join the army, sir,— 
My father's lame, and cannot go ; 
But grandfather has told us how 
He marched barefoot through Trenton’s snow. 


** He said, when danger threatened her, 
To prove myself my country’s son, 
I must not mind fatigue or pain, 
For they were borne by Washington. 


‘Indeed, I am quite fourteen years, 
And I've my father’s rifle here,— 
I will not tire, and will do well 
If I can be a volunteer.” 
2 
oo 
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God bless the boy! His blessings be 
Around him all his life, we pray ; 

And may he live long years of joy 
Without a single cloudy day. 


Such are thy bulwarks, happy land! 
And such the fruits of liberty ;— 
A brilliant destiny awaits 
The land, producing such as he. 


REICHENBACH'S “RESEARCHES ON MAGNETISM,” &c.* 


How often are we, who may be said to stand upon the watch-towers of 
time, to announce the approach of new forms within the political or lite rary 
horizon, compelled to Tepeat the hackneyed phrase—* Truth is strange— 
stranger than Fiction!” In this nineteenth century, particularly, every di ay 
startles our habitual modes of thought with the birth of novel apparitions, 
** Our organs of wonder,” to speak phre nologically, have been so kept upon 
the rack by the prodigious advances of modern science, that they seem to 
have lost their power; and after this, like the man in the play, we are pre- 
pared to be astonished at nothing. Ww hat with electric telegr: iphs, steam 
sea-dragons, and explosive veget tables—with daguerreotypes, phonography, 
and clairvoyant shoemakers, we are in a condition to believe in astrology, 
and the Black Art, and almost everything else ! . 

How men of strong prejudices and conservative turns of mind,—men who, 
like Professor Lewis, think that one is to se¢tle his convictions immovably 
some time or other, feel under this threatened invasion from the realms of 
science, we cannot say; for, even with all our hopeful and reforming ten- 
dencies, we are tempted to exclaim, with Shakspeare’s hero, when he saw 
the march of the murdered spectres—‘ Will the line stretch out to the crack 
of doom?” In other words, our credulity is getting exhausted, and we 
long for some respite from our attempts to keep up with the march of mind. 
Unlike old Sir Thomas Browne, who said that there were not enough mir- 
acles in the two Testaments for his c: apacity of faith, so that he yearned for 
a great many more, we must confess it, we are a little tired of believing, 
and desire to see more philosophy under all these accumulations of strange 
phenomena. The marvels of Magnetism are unquestionably all facts ; for the 
evidence on that head cannot be “resisted ; but is it not the season for some 
thinker to give us the why and where fore of these remarkable occurrences ? 

Fortunately we are on the way to it, in the recent experiments of Reich- 
enbach, which are of sucha sort that we cannot pass them by on any account. 
T'he auspices under which they have been given to the world—to say no- 
thing of the high reputation of the author for accur: icy and truthfulness in 
his profession, or their own intrinsic importance and interest,—will more 
than justify the space we intend to devote to their e Xposition, First, how- 
ever, we must say a word preliminary as to the sources of our information. 

The scientific world is well acquainted with the Annalen der Chimie und 


* Researches on Magnetism. and certain allied subjects. By Baron Von Reichenbach, in the 


Annalen der Chimie und Pharmacie. Supplement for May, 1845. 
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Pharmacie, a German record of the natural sciences, conducted with char- 
acteristic ability, by Professors Liebig and Woéhler—philosophers not un- 
known even in this country. Well, this periodical, for May, 1845, contain- 
ed a supplement of some two hundred and fifty pages, which related to what 
was termed ‘‘ Researches on Magnetism, and certain kindred subjec ts,” by 
Baron Von Reichenbach. ‘These researches were so extraordinary in their 
character, that they immediately excited the attention of the Germans—al- 
ways on the gui reve, like St. Paul’s Athenians, for some new thing; but in 
Engl: ind and the U nited States they fell almost still-born from the press. A 
few obscure inquirers, both here and abroad, deeply interested in whatever 
was likely to throw light on Magnetism, were, of course, aware of what was 
going on; but not having access to the popular journals, were not enabled 
to enlighten the public. The first notice taken of Reichenbach’s discoveries 
in England, we believe, was by Professor William Gregory—a name familiar 
to science,—who was so impressed by the Baron’s views, as to be induced to 
translate and publish an abstract of their contents. His pamphlet is now 
before us, and we commend it to some of our publishers for re-publication. 

As to the character of Reichenbach, and the reiiability of his statements, 
Professor Gregory says, in giving an account of how he came to undertake 
the abstract : 


“The name of the author was well-known to chemists, in consequence of his 
laborious and successful researches on the tar of wood and coal, which filled the 
scientific journals for several years, and made us acquainted with creosite, paraffine, 
cupion, and many other new ‘and interesting compounds, discovered by him in tar. 

“ Baron Von Reichenbach’s character, as an experimenter, has always stood 

particularly high, for minute accuracy and untiring perseverance ; and it was not 
possible for any discoveries or experiments to be presented to the scientific world 
by one more entitled to its confidence, in every point of view. 
“«The translater read Baron Von Reichenbach’s Memoir with that interest, 
which a long and familiar acquaintance with his former researches naturally in- 
spired ; but soon found that his present subject possessed a much higher interest, 
and that his researches promised to yield most interesting, as well as practically 
useful results. As he proceeded, he recognized the same ardent zeal in the pur- 
suit of knowledge, the same powers of minute observation, the same accuracy in 
the details of his experiments, the same caution in devising all possible checks 
and control in these experiments, and the same logical turn of mind in drawing his 
conclusions, which had, from the beginning, characterized all the researches of 
Reichenbach. 

“ However unexpected, and even startling, were some of these conclusions, the 
translator found it impossible, feeling secure as he did, of the exceeding accuracy, 
and truly scientific character of the author, to withhold his assent from the facts 
on which they rested; and from that time, he resolved to introduce these very 
important and striking discoveries, in their place, in his lectures.” 


This testimony,—and Professor Gregory takes occasion, several times, 
in the course of his Preface, to repeat his implicit confidence in the accu- 
racy of every statement made by Von Reichenbach,—coming, as it does, 
from one who stands so deservedly high in the annals of British science, 
must remove every doubt as to the character of the German philosopher, 
and dispose us to receive at once, as true, the experiments he describes. 
We shall proce ed, therefore, to inform our readers of the general results at 
which he arrives 

In the first place, he shows, what, indeed, had long before been known, 
that magnets of a certain power are capi able of producing effects on the 
human body, in a certain proportion of human beings; the proportion, in 
one trial, amounting as high as eighteen out of twenty-two females. These 
effects are mostly described to resemble the passage of an aura, or breath, 
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ror the body ; sometimes warm and sometimes cool, and « ccasionally like 
the crawling of an insect or the pricking of a pin. They take place when 
the patients do not see the magnets, and are not aware of what is going on, 
in both males and females, though the more frequently in females, and in 
persons of strong, healthy constitutions, though they are more easily elicied 
from sensitive ana nervous persons. Persons suffering under spasmodic 
diseases, such as catalepsy, paralysis, and hysteria, are p ical irly sensitive, 
while lunatics and somnambulists are uniformly so. Reichenbach details 
an immense number of experiments on which he founds these inferences, 
The fact has often been averred to by the older animal magnetizers, and 
the magnet has made part of the remedies used in the practice of some 
physicians; but its effects have never before been demonstrated with so 
much caution and clearness, 

In extremely sensitive patients, Reichenbach detected such an exceeding 
acuteness of sense, that in some instances the influences of the magnet 
were painful, and threw them into convulsive fits. He discovered, also, by 
means of the same class, that a light, invisible to most persons, constantly 
issues from the poles and sides of powerful magnets. They hear and under- 
stand what is spoken several rooms off, are nauseated by the most delicate 
kinds of food or perfume, and possess such irritable vision, that while on 
the one side they cannot endure the heat of the sun or of an ordinary fire, 
on the other they are able to distinguish the colors and outlines of objects 
in rooms too dark to be penetrable by the eyes of other people. 

In regard to the luminous appearance of magnets, it was ascertained that 
it was the same at both poles. It had the form generally of a luminous 
vapor surrounded by rays, which were constantly in a shooting motion, but 
without much resemblance to fire, while for the most part, though mixed at 
times with iridiscent color, and denser towards the middle of the end of 
the magnet than at the corner. In all the seston ts, which were fre 
quently “repeated, the results were very much the same; but as the power of 
the magnet was increased or diminis hed, the phenomena were more or Jess 
distinct. The health of the patients, also, seemed to have something to do 
with the success*of the experiments ; for as they were well or ill, and in the 
degree of their recovery from disease, with a few exceptions, the luminous 
appearances were more or less decided. Yet these variations, whether from 
one cause or the other, were, in the large number of cases examined, singu- 
larly uniform. 

It appears further, from the Professor’s first series of experiments, that the 
magnetic light was different from the magnetic flame, inasmuch as the 
latter is flickering and does not radiate, while the former radiates strongly, 
yields when blown upon, or a material body is waved across it; yet neither 
gives out any heat, at least none that affected Nobilis Thermascope. The 
magnet flame c hanges its form and color according as the magnetic circuit 
is open or closed ; according as the magnet is one made by streaking with 
another magnet or is an electro-magnet , and also, ace ording as it is free or 
under the influence of other magnets. The magnetic flame exhibits pos- 
tive and negative poles, though these poles m: anifest no mutual attraction, 
while they act on the daguerreotype, and may be brought to a focus like 
other flames by means of a glass lens. On the whole, Dr. Reichenbach 
thinks that these flames resemble the Aurora Borealis or northern lights in 
their properties, and he therefore conjectures that these well-known pheno- 
mena are intimately connected with the peculiar cause, whose existence 1s 
revealed in his experiments. The inference of the connection between 
light and Magnetism, Professor Gregory maintains, is confirmed by the sub- 
sequent and recent researches of Faraday, who has shown, by a quite inde- 
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pendent course of experiment, that lines of magnetic force are luminous ; 
for, even if we reject the couclasions of Re ichenbach, because they are 
derived “sd sensitive patients, there can be no question of their truth when 
derived from the wholly different mode of the dague srreotype. 

Having thus satisfactorily ascertained, from a ‘large number of the most 

cautious and faithful observations, that the natural 1 magnet exerted a very 
pe rceptible influence on the human body, in certain conditions, Reichen- 
bach’s attention was next turned to the experiments formerly described 
by Dr. Petatin, of Lyons, and other philosophers—such as the attraction of 
the hand by the magnet, and the ability of sensitive patients to distinguish 
magnetized from ordinary water. He was speedily enabled to corroborate 
these facts in a Variety of ways, which left no doubt upon his own mind 
or upon that of other competent observers, whom he called in to take 
note of the results. He found, as Mesmer and his disciples had fi equently 
before alleged, that the hand could be magnetically attracted; but he 
did not find that the hand had any effect in attracting other bodies—such 
as iron filings,—-usually attracted by the magnet The power, whatever 
jt was, Was not reciprocal, nor could his patients succeed in imparting 
the attractive power to needles, &c., according to the statements to that 
effect of Thilorier, who experimented, some time since, on certain 
nervous persons. But in his attempts to magnetize water he was com- 
p! iete sly succ ‘-essful : and P rofessor Gre gory he is no he sit ation in St ying, 
upon the stre sngth of Reichenbach’s dese riptions, that this is hence forth 
to be regarded as among established physical facts. Reichenbach com- 
mence -d his researches ‘“ strongly prejudiced against the mesmeric idea 
of magnetized water,” but he was compelled to admit what soon became 
a daily occurrence before his eyes. He says, “it was impossible to 
oppose a fact like this by arguments, and he ‘thought it more rational to 
admit the fact at once, whether he could understand it or not, and wait 
for the explanation.”” But Reichenbach was still more surprised to see 
that this magnetized water possessed an attractive force over the human 
hand, similar to that of the original magnet. A phenomenon so singular, 
he was persuaded could not stand alone, and he therefore tried whether 
the same effect could not be produced by other bodies besides w ee 
hoping by that means to arrive at some general law. Accordingly, 
large variety of substances, such as minerals, drugs and reoparetiias 
were subjected to the influences of the magnet, and then applied to his 
patients in the same way the water had been, whe 2n lo! similar results 
were obtained, but with some obvious differences as to power. To find 
the cause of these differences, he proceeded to try the same substances 
without their being magnetized, when he discovered, to his increased 
astonishment, that they still acted on his patients with pretty nearly as 
much power as they had when magnetized. The effects were more de- 
cided when the patients were in a diseased or cataleptic state, than when 
they were in their normal condition. In erystalline substances, however, 
he observed that while some exerted an attractive effect on the hand, 
others only produced a a strong convulsive movement. He therefore 
prosec uted his experiments on crystals with great assiduity, until after 
atime he was able to classify them according to these different proper- 
ties. The question then arose whether the force existing in crystals 
was identical with what is commonly called Magnetism 2 Reichen- 
bach, guided by the previous experiments of Hauy, Biot and Coulomb, 
after a varie ty of trials, came decide ‘dly to the conclusion that it was nat. 
but that it was a distinct force, and, in fact, a NEW IMPONDERABLE. We 
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cannot detail all his experiments on this head, but his results are summed 
up by Professor Gregory, as follows : 


“1. That every crystal, natural or artificial, exerts a special action on the ani- 
mal nerve, feeble in healthy persons, powerful in many diseased individuals, 
strongest of all in cataleptic cases. 

‘*2. That this influence is seated chiefly in the axis of crystals, and being most 
active at the opposite ends of the axis, is, consequently, polarized. 

“3. At the poles, light is sent forth, visible to eyes rendered preternaturally 
acute by disease especially by nervous disease. 

“4. In certain diseases the crystal attracts or solicits the hand of the patient by 
a kind of attraction analogous to that of the magnet for iron. 

* 5. But the crystal, in virtue of this peculiar influence, does not attract iron— 
has no tendency to any peculiar direction; when freely suspended, does not at- 
tract the magnetic ne edle, and induces no electric current in a coil of wire. The 
new influence or force, therefore, is not Magnetism. 

“6. The force may be transferred to other bodies, which may be charged with 
it by contact. 

“7. Matter possesses some degree of coercitive power in regard to this force, 
SO as to retain it, but only for a limited time, within which the charge disappears, 

“8, Different bodies conduct it with different degrees of facility. 

“9. The power in matter, of being charged with this force, is direct 
tional to the strength of the force in the crystal employed. 

“10. The force differs, qualitatively, at the opposite poles,—at one causing a 
sensation of coolness, and at the other of warmth. Quantitatively, the ceol pole 
is weaker than the warm one.’ 
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The similarity of some of these phenomena with another series, which 
had been described for many years, under the name of Avimal Magnet- 
ism, suggested to Reichenbach the question, whether other analogies did 
not exist between the two, and whether Animal Magnetism might not, 
like the c rystallic force, be subjected to physic sal laws. He had purposely 
abstained from reading the literature relating to the latter—partly from 

a sceptical aversion to it, and partly that his mind might not be biased in 
the independent series of investigations which he had undertaken. Be- 
fore proceeding, however, to determine the questions he had started, it 
seemed tu him necessary, first of all, to inquire what part ordinary Ter- 
restrial Magnetism played in these phenomena. If a magnet or needle 
produces such decided effects on sensitive persons, he reasoned that 
then the magnetism of the earth, which gives the needle its direction, 
must have an influence on the animal nerve. And under this impression 
repeated trials were made, both upon healthy and diseased subjects, and 
at many different times. The experiments we cannot give here, but 
will again avail ourselves of the abstract of Professor Gregory, to con- 
dense the general results. Reichenbach then established the following 
positions: ‘That the human hand passed over sensitive persons acted 
upon them like the poles of crystals; that the power which acts thus is 
conductable through all bodies, like the force of crystals; that, like the 
same force, it disappears from the charged bodies in a short time; that 
bodies also retain it, and have a coercitive power in reference to it ; that 
the capacity of being charged is the same for both forces in all bodies; 
that this force is polarized in human bodies, as the other is in crystals; 
that both are uninfluenced by the earth’s magnetism ; that both exercise 
a mechanical attraction on the hands of cataleptics ; and that both exhibit 
beautiful luminous pennomenn, visible to the sensitive. Reichenbach, 
therefure, concludes, that the force of crystals and the so-called Animal 
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Maznetism are one and the same, so that the laws which regulate the for- 
mer admit of a full application to the latter. And Professor Gregory re- 
marks, that he had, before he heard of Reichenbach’s success, been wit- 
ness to some of these results in experiments of his own, and refers par- 
ticularly to one where a sensitive patient had seen flames issuing from 
the points of human fingers. This last phenomena is singularly interest- 
ing, and bears out many asseverations that have been made by mesmeric 
patients, but which the scientific world have consented all along to ridi- 
cule as the height of charlatanism and absurdity. But now that the facts 
are demonstrated by high and unquestionable scientific authority, we sup- 
pose they will be generally admitted. 

We have said above, that the two forces referred to were independent 
of the earth’s magnetism ; but it must not be inferred that the patients on 
whom the experiments were made, were likewise insusceptible to influ- 
ences from this grand source. On the contrary, both healthy and dis- 
eased subjects were found to be sensitive in this respect. It was found, 
also, that the rays of the Sun and Moon, Heat, Friction, Artificial Light, 
and Chemical Action, were all sources of the new and peculiar mag- 
netic power; and that all these were accompanied by the luminous ap- 
pearances. The fact that chemical action was a source of the new 
ower, suggested to Reichenbach several highly curious explanations of 
well-known, but hitherto unaccountable, phenomena. That curious 
hotch-potch, which has been called the Magnetic Bouquet, and to which 
certain medical practitioners have ascribed great healing virtues, not 
without some leaven of truth in their asseverations, was found to be a 
source of the new power, because subject to a slow and long-continued 
chemical action. But a more interesting application of his discovery 
was made to those church-yard lights, which have so often excited the 
fears of the superstitious and ignorant. A singular occurrence, which 
took place at Colmar, in the garden of the poet Pfeffel, led Reichenbach 
to his inquiries in this direction. The facts of the case are thus given; 


“The poet, being blind, had employed a young clergyman of the evangelical 
church as amanuensis. Pfeffel, when he walked out, was supported and led by 
this young man, whose name was Billing. As they walked in the garden, at some 
distance from the town, Pfeffel observed that, as often as they passed over a par- 
ticular spot, the arm of Billing trembled, and he betrayed uneasiness. On being 
asked, the young man reluctantly confessed that, as often as he passed over that 
spot, certain feelings attacked him, which he could not control, and which he 
knew well, as he always experienced the same in passing over places where hu- 
man corpses lay buried. He added, that at night, when he came near such places, 
he saw supernatural appearances. Pfeffel, with a view of curing the youth of 
what he looked on as a fancy, went that night with him to the garden. As they 
approached the spot in the dark, Billing perceived a feeble light; and when still 
nearer, he saw a luminous ghost-like form floating over the spot. This he de- 
8 sribed as a female form, with one arm laid across the body, the other hanging 
down, floating in the upright posture, but tranquil, the feet only a hand-breadth or 
two above the soil. Pfeffel went alone, as the young man declined to follow him, 
up to the place where the figure was said to be, and struck about in all directions 
with a stick, besides running through the place of the figure; but the ghost was 
not more affected than a flame would have been. The luminous form, according 
to Billing, always returned to its original position after these experiments. Many 
things were tried during several months, and numerous companies of people were 
brought to the spot; but the matter remained the same, and the ghost-seer adher- 
ed to his serious assertion, and to the opinion founded on it, that some individual 
lay buried there. At last Pfeffel had the place dug up. At a considerable depth 
was found a firm layer of white lime, of the length and breadth of a grave, of con- 
siderable thickness ; and when this was broken into, there was found the bones of 
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a human being. It was evident that some one had been buried in the place, and 
covered with a thick layer of lime, (quick lime,) as is generally done in times of 
pestilence—of earthquakes, and other similar events. ‘ihe bones were removed ; 
the pit filled up; the lime mixed and scattered abroad, and the surface again 
smoothed. When Billing was now brought back to the place the phenomena did 
not return, and the nocturnal spirit had for ever disappeared.” 

This story created prodigious attention at the time; and the learned, 
as well as the unlearned, gave it sundry very frightful interpretations, 
The character of the narrator raised it above all suspicions of untruth, 
When it came to the ears of Reichenbach, he inferred at once that the 
effect might have been the result of natural and physical causes. He 
knew that a dead body was the seat of an infinite number of che mical 
decompositions and changes ; he knew that quick-lime ina pit had affin- 
ities for various organic matters, which woul: l give rise to slow fermen- 
tations, &c.; and he knew, finally, that rain-water, filtering through the 
earth, would contribute to excite the chemical working. He concluded, 
therefore, that a luminous appearance must result from the chemical ac- 
tion, and that sensitive organizations would be likely to detect its pres- 
ence. In pursuance of his theory, he contrived to bring a highly sensi- 
tive person, by night, into a church- yard. The result more than justified 
his anticipations. His patient saw delicate waving lights issuing from 
several of the graves; without form or shape, it is true, but rising some 
spans above the surface of the ground, and in one instance four feet, 
On other occasions the same phenomena were exhibited. The appear- 
ance was that of a luminous mass, intermediate between a fog anda 
flame ; and was more vivid over new graves than old ones. Thus we 
find, as Prof. Gregory remarks, that many superstitious tales are sus- 
ceptible @f a clear and scientific explanation, so that the wonders of sec- 
ond-sight and ghost-seeing lose many of their marvellous qualities. 

But : a more important ap plication of his discoveries has been made by 
Reichenbach, to the theory of Digestion and Respiration. As he had 
demonstrated, to his own satisfaction, that every chemical action evolved 
the new magnetic force, he suggests that Digestion, which is but a long- 
continued chemical action, may supply the whole human system with the 
new power. And he urges the same view in res ipect to Respiration, 
explaining in this way the radiation of polarized light, &c., from the 
ends of the fingers. Liebig, as all our scientific readers know, had be- 
fore derived the motive force of the human system from Digestion, and 
its heat from Respiration, maintaining, at the same time, that both were 
the result of chemical action. Reichenbach imagines that his own re- 
searches have conducted him to the same end; and that his having arri- 
ved at the result by a different route, there is a strong probability that 
the theory of Liebig will be sustained triumphantly by subsequent teach- 
ings of Nature. 

Such is a hasty outline of the important inquiries of a distinguished 
philosopher in a new direction. We shall make no comment upon them, 
as they speak for themselves; but we cannot refrain from the single re- 
mark, apropos of the spirit in which the Mesmeric developments have 
been received hitherto, that scientific men should not be overwise, lest 
the progress of research very soon compels them to eat their own words, 
in shame and confusion of face. 
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CROPS OF BUROPE. 


Tue greatest triumphs of statesmanship have ever been exhibited in the 
gradual vindication of sound principles, through the successful operation of 
jaws enacted in accordance with their spirit. In the lapse of ages, and in 
the changes of the conditions of men, the objects of legislation have been 
gradually varied. When the power of the sovereign was exerted, and his 
utmost capacity was necessary, to maintain himself amidst turbulent and in- 
dependent barons, it was notto be supposed that the happiness of the masses 
of the people would be the object nearest to his heart, even if enlightened 
wisdom had truly pointed out the means of attaining it. Under such cir- 
cumstances, popular favor would be courted only to sustain the sovereign 
against the power of the barons. When the latter became thoroughly sub- 
jected, their interests coincided with those of the crown, and the whole 
sought, in the plunder of the people, through monopolies, special privileges 
and exactions, to extend their power and wealth. ‘The theory was not to 
allow the people to acquire wealth and strength, but to force all their earn- 
ings into the treasury of the government, with the view to disburse it 
throngh the dependants and employeés of the executive. Large expendi- 
ture was the essence of government—the trump-card of kingeraft. It is at 
this day the sheet-anchor of the French king, who, with his employeés, 
form a class entirely distinct from the French nation. ‘The situation of 
affairs is embraced in a few words. ‘The population of the nation is 35,- 
000,000. These pay to the government $265,000,000 per annum, in taxes, 
&c. With this sum, the government supports and pays 932,000 officials 
and dependants holding office at its will and pleasure, besides 400,000 troops 
and gens d’armes, and 60,000 marines ; total, 1,392,000. Of the officials, 
200,000 are the electors of France!! They draw from the government 
$84,375,000. This system is very simple. Thirty- five millions are taxed and 
oppresse od every possible way, for the purpose of preventing them from acquir- 
ing wealth, and, consequently, strength. If any particular interest or class 
becomes prosperous, its revenues are drawn into the treasury by arbitrary 
means, or its interests insidiously injured. Charles V. gove rned the Neth- 
erlands by ruining the wealthy nobles. The most dangerous vassals of the 
crown were ruined by expensive embassies, William the Silent and Count 
Egmont were sent on missions that cost some 300,000 florins, of which the 
crown refused to pay anything. Every year, we: thy S| vanish nobles made 
their appearance at Brussels; and the fortunes of the hospit able Flemings 
were exhausted in the profuse expenditures which their generous emulation, 
in entertaining the wealthy strangers, excited. The present French hiner 
vies with the wily Charles in his Machiavelian policy. Thus, the customs 
department. employs 27,595 officials, at an expense of #5,625,000 per ann., 
Pm they seize annually some *200,000 of goods, and collect $21,000,000 of 
revenue, of which cotton, iron and coals, the materials of manufactures, pay 
$11,596,000. The pretence of this system is to ‘‘ encourage rene h In- 
dustry.” The hollowness of such a pretence—the absurdity of such a the- 
ory, is self-evident, and is submitted to, only because the electors ! are sup- 
ported by the proceeds of the system. ‘The number of persons employed to 
prevent importation Is nearly equ: al to those engaged in manufactures. The 
system is apparent, in the following figures of the expenditures of three 


governments ; 
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Population. Army & Navy. Debt. Civil List. Total 
Envland... $28,000,000... . 80,000,000. ...$150,.000.000.... $15.000,000.... $245,000,000 
France...... 39,000,000 ....95.000,000....  75,000,000.... 92,300,000.... 262,300,000 
U. States... .21,000,000.... 22,389, 857... 860,844.... 4,944,083-.... 28,193,78 


The civil expenditure of France is six times that of England, and nearly 
twenty times that of the United States; and it has been constantly increas- 
ing for the last fifteen years. The skill of a finance minister consists not, 
as an uninitiated person would suppose, in contriving means to carry on 
the government cheaply and within its means, but how to extract the great- 
est sums from the people, and to expend them in the manner best calculated 
to strengthen the government. Tor long centuries this was the English 
system ; and to compel the people to work for the few in the most plausible 
manner, was the problem. ‘The funding system, aided by wars, offered the 
means. The wars of Napoleon prolonged the subjugation of the people a 
quarter of a century at least. A monied aristocracy of 300,000 holders of 
government stoc k was created, and they have received from the working 
many, since 1815, the incre dible sum of $4,500,000,000 in actual cash, paid 
them ‘annually for interest, and the debt is no nearer extinction now than 
then: so far from it, the debt, €800,000,000, which was then worth but 60 
per cent., or sa ag oh in money, is now worth the whole sum. The 

value of property has been const mtly i increasing and that of labor decre: 
ing g. This debt has been a great instrument of impoverishment ; but the 

“ protective system” has lent its efficient aid to the same purpose, until 
the “ starved and badly-clothed” population has become almost proverbial 
for its poverty. England, indeed, under the vigorous industry of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, has become a garden, and teems with abundance, in proportion 
to which the actual taxes levied by the government are light, when com- 
pared with those of some other countries, where the profits of industry can 
afford less to the rapacity of government officers. ‘The laboring many have 
had, however, too little interest in that abundance. An intelligent race, ever 
‘impatient of taxation,” under the spread of knowledge and the extension of 
suffrage, have learned to resist the oppressions of the government and its depen- 
dants. Itis a curious fact, that the protec tive laws were destroyed by a 
prime minister—himself the creature of manufactures, to benefit which those 
laws were passed, and that the popular free trade leader is also a manufacturer. 
When a man rises in a representative government from among the people 
to the head of affairs, he courts popularity among the people to sustain him 
against privileged interests, in the same manner that the crown in olden 
times granted rights to the people and cities, to sustain itself against the 
barons. ‘The manufacturing interest, driven by competition to seek the 
largest sales for its wares, discovers th: at all burdens ome st be removed from 
the people, that their earnings may be appropriated in a greater degree to the 
pure hase of goods, instead of paying taxes to the government, and pampering 
aristocrats. The minister seeks popularity, and the manufacturer extended 
markets, by the same means, viz., the emancipation of the people. It was the 
system of oppression that threw the whole expense of the English debt, govern- 
ment and military establishments, upon the articles consumed by the people, 
rather than upon the property holders. The $251,000,000 expended by the 
British government, grew directly out of the cost of ev ry necessary article 
consumed by every inhabitant of Britain. He who had but a sufficienc y of 
food and clothes, paid as much towards the support of government as the 
millionaire; and the increasing cost of all articles of food and clothing was 
annually diminishing the quantities he consumed. The effects of this were 
seen in the deficient revenue of the government and the declining home mar- 
kets of the manufacturers, Both these interests required that the people should 
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consume greater quantities of food and raiment, that the former might ob- 
tain more revenue and the latter larger markets. Thus, the real interests of 
the people came at last to be recognized as those of the government, and 
the protective system was thrown to the winds, 

In the long struggle which commercial principles have been obliged to 
sustain against the theory of protection, they have been denounced as 
“ Utopian,” as “ chimeras,” “ untried experiments,” and other conte mptuous 
epithe ts have been |: vished upon them, to prevent the grand experiment of 

their trial from vindicating their soundness. When, in 1842, through the 
operation of the public mind in Great Britain, a sagacious minister took the 
helm of state, he boldly struck into a new track, and staked the reputation 
of a long life of usefulness upon the soundness of free trade principles. 
The distress of the nation, and the perils of the government, were seen to 
grow out of this great fact, viz., that those who produced the national wealth 
consumed too little of it. All the laws theretofore enacted tended to protect 
capital against labor, to shield property from those burdens which industry 
was required to sustain unaided. The government announced its intention 
of promoting the consumption of necessaries, both imported and of domestic 
growth, among the people, by all means in its power. It adopted the means 
which, according to sound principles, would effect that result. Having put 
those principles into active operation, it necessarily follows, that, if the y 
were correct, the condition of the people should be improved, and the con- 
sumption of all articles of food and manufacture enhanced. The govern- 
ment returns show that more food and more goods had been consumed, per 
head, by the people of Great Britain in 1846, than ever before, and conse- 
quently that the ‘“ Utopian’ principles of free trade are sound, when the 
object is to enhance the happiness of the people. 

To understand the economical condition of Great Britain and the posi- 
tion of the United States in relation to it, it becomes necessary to look back 
at the state of affairs, when the policy of that government was altered in 
1842, the changes which the minister then proposed, and the results which 
he anticipated would flow from them. If we find that the existing state of 
affairs justifies his anticipations, and that increased consumption and impro- 
ved trade have followed the measures he proposed to produce them, then the 
soundness of the principles upon which those measures were based, becomes 
evident. Simultaneously with the adoption of free trade principles in England, 
the United States reverted to the protective principle which had been aban- 
doned in 1832. And we shall find that while the prosperity of England has ad- 
vanced in the same period, has that of the United States retrograded ; that 
the only gleams of prosperity which have illumined the land, are but the re- 
flection of the liberal commercial legislation of Great Britain. 

In the financial statement of the minister, March, 1842, the fact of the 
deficit, and the many expedients that had been resorted to, to remedy it, were 
dwelt upon at large. He remarked, 

“Shall I then, if I must resort to taxation, levy that taxation upon the articles of 
consumption—upon those articles which may appear to some superfluities, but 
which are known to constitute almost the necessaries of life? I cannot consent 
to any proposal for increasing taxation on the great articles of consumption by the 
laboring classes of society. (Cheers from both sides of the house.) I say, more- 
over, I can give you conclusive proof that you have arrived at the limits of taxation 
on articles of consumption. I am spez aking now of articles of luxury, which might 
be supposed not to constitute the consumption of the laborious classes ; and I advise 
you not to attempt taxation, even upon those articles, for you will be defeated in 
your expectations of revenue.”’ 


He then adverted to the fact, that an increase of 5 per cent. on dutiable 
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goods under the former government, had failed to enhance the revenue, 
while an increase in assessed taxes had more than realised the estimates, 


‘** compare the complete failure of the taxes on consumption, and the complete 


justification of the taxes upon something analogous to property—lI find in the one 
case the estimate was verified, I find in the other it was disapp jinted. (Hear, 
hear.) ‘These are the results I feel it my duty to bring before the committee ; but 
my immediate object was to adduce a proof that you had arrived for purposes of 
revenue at the /imits of taxation upon articles of consumption. (ilear, hear.) 
Then I say, making abatements on account of the depression of trade, [ do not 
think any man can resist the conclusion which I draw, that to lay 10 per cent. 


ad litional on customs an lexcise, will en lin nothing vu 


; . 
vilure and disappoiutment. 


The imposition of a3 per cent. tax upon incomes was then proposed, 
i t i i 


conjointly with a modification of the tariff, with the view to enhance the 
consumption of the taxed articles. 

‘If I take the case of salt, for instance, T find that, since the reduction of d ity, 
salt has been consumed ina variety of ways in which its use was o ' before 
contemplated. On account of chemical discoveries and improvements, in couse- 
quence of the application of science to manufactures, salt now enters into a variety 
of products. The ground upon which the abolition of the duty was strongly urged, 





- . } ° ° ‘ 1 ¢ e 
was the importance of facilitating the supply of salt to the working classes. 


In the May following, the tariff came up for revision in the house, and 
the minister took the occasion to go at large into his commercial views. 


Every modification proposed was with the view of enhancing the consump- 
rs | a I 
tion of necessaries by the poor, as follows : 


“Tt is said that we are subjecting the manufacturers of this country to competition 
with labour, which can be had on the continent on more favorable terms, and that 
we are bearing with undue hardness on that interest. Now, I wish to consider 
fairly the force of that objection. My answer to that is, in the first place, that we 
have reduced in a very material degree the price of the necessaries of life. I will 
take the article of corn. The duty on the import of foreign wheat during the present 
week is, I think, 13s. a quarter. [fthe old law had beea still in force, it would have 
been about 27s. I say there has been a very material reduction in the duties on the 
import of foreign cora, and that any man who will compare the duties payable 
day on foreign oats, barley and wheat, with those which would have been payab 
if the old law had been in force, must admit that there has been a very great dim- 
inution. I will now take the article of meat. What is the existing law ou this snb- 
ject? I find that the importation of beef, fresh or slightly salted, is absolutely pro- 
hibited, and the case is the same with regard to fresh pork. The proposal we make 
is, that provisions of this class shall be admitted at a duty of 8s. a ewt. Lard, an ar- 


> this 
i 


ticle important in the consumption ¢ f the poor, as well as for manufacturing purposes, 
is now subject to a duty of &s. acwt.; we propose to admit it ata duty of 2s. | find 
that salted beef is at present subject to a duty of 12s. per cwt., or 14d. per lb. ; we 


propose lo reduce 11s amount fo Rs. a cwt. Hams are subje ttoa duty of 1/. isS 
we propose to reduce it 100 per cent.—to 14s. Live animals, has oxen, l ‘ 


sheep, and hogs, which are now absolutely prohibited, we propose to admit at rates 


of duty which are supposed by some to be extravagantly low, but which, I trust, | 
shall be enabled to show will inflict no injury on the agricultural interest, although 


they will afford a security against any undue increase of the price of beef. I do 
feel confident of teing enabled to show, that by the removal] of prohibition as to 
these articles, and the permission to import live animals and fresh beef, the agricul- 


turist will have no reason to complain (hear, hear;) on the « ntrary, that he will 


derive benefit from the change. I said, that with respect to corn, live animals, and 


beef, it cannot be denied that her Majesty’s government have proposed importan 
changes. [ will take the case of fish; on salmon, which is row prohibited 
propose a duty of 10s. the cwt. But it is said we remove the duties from fish 
which enter into the consumption of the rich, while fish consumed by the poor are 
prohibited, or only admitted at a high duty. Let us look at that species of fish in 
which the poor are most interested—the herring. Surely we propose an important 


» we 
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change in the law as regards that article (hear, hear, from an honorable member 
on the opposite side.) Lam almost afraid, considering the quarter from which 
the honorable gentleman comes, that his cheer is not one of approbation, because 
| have received the strongest remonstrances against the reduction in the price of 
herrings from that part of the country; but I shall be very glad to find that he does 
not — pate in the alarm which has been expressed throughout the north of 
Scotland. A person who writes to me unde r the influence of these apprehensions 
says, ‘ Norway produces, I think, as many herrings as we do. Go to the Baltic, 
and you may purchase herrings at 7s. 6d. to 8s. a barrel, while ours cost from 12s. 
to 20s. I presume the Norwegian herrings can be landed in Ireland at 11s. to 12 
per barrel ; ours cannot at less than from 20s. to 22s. I am a free trader in e very 
other respect (cheers and laughter ;) but with respect to herrings, I caution you 
against the general ruin which you are about to inflict on those engaged in that 
branch of trade.’ 1 think this (continue -d the right honorable baronet) a very fair 
example of the general feeling as to all reductions. 1 do not share in the appre- 
hensions of this correspondent of mine. J could not help replying to him that he 
had not convinced me that Iwas about to inflict ruin on the working classes of the 
north of Ireland, by enabling them to get for 10s., a barrel of herrings jor which 
they must at present pay 20s. am not quite sure that they will think the scheme 
is one of such absolute folly. But I want also to encourage the native fishe ry, so 
as toenable our fishermen to sustain a successful competition with foreigners. 
Why should not the inhabitants of the north of Scotland he able to compete with 
the Norwegians for the supply of herrings to the north of Ireland? I say, reduce 
the duty on timber, enable the fisherman to build a better kind of boat, in order that 
he may go further to sea, and navigate in rougher weather, and then he will be 
well able to c ympete with foreigu fishermen. He has as much industry, as great 
skill, and by exposing him to a certain amount of competition, you apply a stimulus 
to greater exertion than is now called for from him. Reduce the price of other 
raw materials he requires, and the effect will be still greater in the same direction. 
With respect to fish, then, I think it cannot be denied that we have made many 
important alterations. Now I come to vegetables, and those ¢ speciully which chiefly 
enter into the consumption of the working classes. 1 find that onions are charged 
with an import day of : 3s. per ewt.; I propose to reduce it to 6d. I find potatoes 
subject to a duty of 2s. per ewt., amounting almost to a prohibition. During last 
winter I received from the north of England and Scotland many representations 
on this subject. Great alarm was felt relative to the failure of the supply during 
the prevalence of the wet weather. The price was very low, but it was said to 
have been reduced from an apprehension that the potatoes would not keep in con- 
sequence of the moist weather, and there was a time when considerable appre- 
hensiun was entertained in Lancashire, and throughout the north of England and 
Scotland, on this point. Urgent representations were made to her Majesty’s 
government from some parts of the country, even to issue an order in council, 
permitting the import of foreign potatoes, in order to supply the deficiency. The 
result proved that these apprehensions were not altogether well founded ; but I 
must say, considering the immense importance of this article of subsistence, that a 
duty of 2s. per ewt., which is almost prohibitory, is too high to be maintained, and 
that a very material reduction of duty on foreign imports ought to be made. I now 
pass to the mention of rice, an article which I think may be made an important 
element in the food of the people of this country, being a grain of the most wholesome 
and useful kind. The duty at present is 1/. per quarter ; I propose to reduce it 
to 7s. s . * * . 

“« Now, surely I have said enough to show, that notwithstanding the great amount 
of the imports of cattle from Ireland and from Scotland, still there has been that 
increase in the price of meat in the markets of this country as to make it desirable 
to open them to competition. Is it nota conclusive proof that, comparing the 
prices in 1835 with those of 1841, something should be done? Does not this 
state of things suggest the apprehension that the population of this country is in- 
creasing more rapidly than the supply? (Hear, hear.) Now, it is said, ‘ True, 
that the price of cattle and meat had of late years increased, but you must con- 
sider that there has been a disorder amongst the cattle of this country, which has 
produced this result.’ But is not that of itself a further conclusive proof of the 
policy of admitting and bringing in a foreign supply? Surely this fact is a strong 
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authority for the introduction of wholesome cattle, and that there should not be an 
absolute prohibition, but the means of increasing supply. We then propose an 
amount of duty of 1d. per pound on the importation of fresh meat or slightly salted 
provisions, and of 1/. a head on the importation of cattle; and | apprehend that 
exception has been taken to 1/. a head upon cattle ; and | beg to ask, is there danger 
in this arrangement to the domestic producer? What is the area of continental 
Europe with which we and they have to enter into competition? With respect 
to corn, we have opened our market to the whole world.” 


The principle recognised in these modifications was not that the reduction 
of a duty on an article of necessity increases the consumption of that par- 
ticular article only, but that it promoted as well the consumption of other 
article, on which the duty was not reduced. If a person is in the enjoyment 
of a certain income, and food being hich, one half of it is e xpended for the 
necessary quantity of bread, the consumption of other articles must be small, 
If bread falls in price, he may not buy more bread, but may increase the pur- 
chase of clothes, or perhaps tobacco. ‘Thus, the general prospe rity looked 
for as the result of low duties, was expected to enhance the income tax rather 
than the customs duties ; because, in a state of general prosperity, incomes 
would increase. In February, 1845, the minister again came forward witha 
financial exposition, showing the complete success of the great ‘‘ Utopian’’ ex- 
periment. When the income tax was proposed in 1842, protectionists 
objected that it would cause a diminution in the consumption of taxable 
articles equal to the amount of the tax. Experience proved the fallacy, and 
after three years of its operation the minister states : 

«* Now what is the fact? There has been no reduction traceable to the income 
tax. My belief is, that the receipt of the assessed taxes, during the operation of 
the income tax, has been larger than it was before.” 


Further extensive reductions were then made. The duties on staves, 
cotton, glass, auctions, wool, hops, &c., were remitted altogether, with the 
view of promoting consumption. In Feb., 1846, a modification of the 
corn laws was effected, solely to increase the foreign supply. During the 
space of five years, constant remissions of duties and restrictions have been 
made, to “ bring in a foreign supply.” Now, if these modifications were 
effective, for the purpose intended, surely the imports into England, of all 
necessary articles, must be greater than ever. On this fact, viz., whe the or the 
importations have or have not increased, turns the truth of the principles 
on which the measures were based. If, now, we refer to all those returns, 
which indicate great prosperity in the people, we find evidences of wealth 
and comfort more conclusive than ever before. The number of marriages 
has been greater, the excess of births over deaths more considerable, the 
number of visitors to the British Museum, and other public places, greater by 
50 per cent., than in the years prior to 1842 ; the number of paupers, relieved 
in England ‘and Wales, reduced ; offences and convictions diminished ; the 
deposites in the savings banks e ‘nhanced in number, and swollen per head ;* 


* The Savings Bank returns show the following namber of depositors and amounts, It will 
be observed that the increase in the three years to 1842 was far less than in the three years sub 
sequent, as follows : 








England. Scotland Wales. Treland. Total. 

No Am't. No. Am’t No Am’t. No. Am't. No Am’t. 
1839. .610,027. .18,033.992. . . 34,323 393,460... ..15,406..456, 721... .74,333. 2,158,665. ..734,089. .21.042,838 
1841. 680,997. .19,656,133(2 00,018. .562,087. ...15,625. .454,2¢ 2-77, 522. . 2,243,426. . .224,162. 22,915,940 
1842. .707,490. .20,33 a .. 53,603. .603,336. ...15,838. .4° -79,553. .2,297, 680. ..856,484. 23,693,618 
1843 
1°44. 813,601. 23,469,371. 68,791. .966,149 18,007. 518,348. .. 90,144. .2,685,698 990,543 . . 27,639,506 
1845. .846,445 . .24,238 748(29) 81,170 1,185,545. .. 15,231. .531,902. . . 95,348. .2,852,260..1,041,194..28,814,455 

Increase — 

39a°42.97,463.. 2,300.367....19,480..209.876.... 432.. 1,522.... 5,225 139,015... 122,395... 2,650,787 
"42-'45 138,955... 3,904,329... 27,567. .522,209.... 2,393.. 73,659....15,795.. 560,580...184,712 5,120,837 








Excess 41,492.. 1,604,022... 8,087 961.. 72,137....10,570.. 421,565... 62,317.. 2,470,057 
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the consumption of raw materials for manufactures considerably advanced ; 
the government revenues, excise and custom, more prolific, at lower 
rates; and, lastly, the quantities of all necessaries entered for consumption 
increased 333 per cent. All these indications are given in the returns, not 
suddenly, and as incident to one year, but gradually, each year, in all cases 
showing an improvement over the former one, and with the improvement 
the demand for foreign food has increased, while the prices of the articles 
of domestic production have not diminished, All these facts are shown 
conclusively by the Parliamentary returns. In I841, the population was 
26,711,694, and the consumption of sixteen imported articles of food, was 
778,971,593 Ibs., or 293 Ibs. per head. According to the regular progres- 
sive increase of the po pul ition, the number, in 1846, was 28,061,000, and 
the quantity consumed of the same articles, was 1,100,000,000 Ibs., or 391 
lbs. per he ad; be sing an increase of 10 lbs. per head! This great and e videns 
improvement in the condition of the people, has been, contrary to all former 
experience, simultaneous with a large importation of foreign grain and wheat. 
In former years, when under the sliding-scale, prices, consequent upon a 
short harvest, rose to such a level as was necessary to release foreign wheat 
from bond, bread was necessarily so dear as to absorb all the means of a 
majority of the people; consequently, the internal trade was paralyzed, 
and the consumption of all other articles than grain greatly diminished. 
Under the present law, an increased demand for food allows of its supply from 
abroad at prices, to the English consumer so low, as not to check his con- 
sumption of other articles ; and we find, during the last five years, a con- 
stantly increasing demand for all, grain included. In illustration of this 
position, we take sixteen articles, as follows: Hams, bacon, salt beef, 
butter, cheese, rice, pork, sugar, molasses, tallow, cocoa, coffee, pepper, 
tea, tobacco, and pimento. Comparing the aggregate quantities of these arti- 
cles entered for consumption, in the five years, ending with 1840, and the 
five years, ending with Dec., 1846, we have results as follows : 


16 Articles. Grain. Flour. 16 Articles.* Grain. Flour. 

Ibs qrs. ewt Ibs. qrs. ewt. 
1836....772,275,871.. .395,500. . ..36,937 1842...778,971,593 .. 2,172,349 .. 1,126,801 
1837 ....8 861,683,377 . .. 830,466... ..40,187 1843. ..779.362,260.. 1,237,871... 426,877 
1838....8 37,210,016 ..1,823,845. ..392,947 1844. ..843,214,168..2,532.619.. 712,968 
1839. ...783.066,368..4.444.709. ..665.693 1845. ..948,615,050..1,105,342.. 589,597 
1840....7 16 889,857 ..3,448,399. 1,317,814 846. 1,048,679,982 .. 3,884,401 ..3,377,186 


These figures are very remarkable. The imports of grain for 1846 
are for eleven months, ox/y, The corn crops of England, which had 
been good subsequent to 1832, failed in 1837, when the consumption of 
all articles had reached a high figure, under the low prices of corn resulting 
from the large home supply. The failure of the harvest produced the ne- 
cessity for a foreign supply, which could be entered under the old law only 
when prices were exorbitant, and, when that point was reached, the con- 
sumption of all other articles necessarily gave way to that of breadstuffs, and 
the decline was 115,000,000 Ibs., or one-eighth part. When the modifica- 
tion of the laws took place, in 1842, foreign grain was admitted at much 
lower prices than formerly, and consequently the consumption of foreign 
food was not incomp: atible with the continued use of other articles, the 
prices of which were also diminished. Wheat is now admitted at 4s., w here, 
formerly, it was charged 19., equivalent to a prohibition; that is to say, 
foreign corn is now consumed at 53s, per quarter, where, formerly, it could 
not be had pane r7is. The consumption of flour and wheat in 11 months 
of 1846, was 25 per cent. greater than in the whole year 1839. 


* See table in Financial and Commercial Review, at close of this number. 
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It has also come to be true, that the vast railway schemes in process of 
construction have given employment to numbers, and the extraordinary 
wages thus distributed, have afforded the means of greater consumption of 
all  articles—fi vod included; and as the modified tariff permits the entry 
of a foreign supply to meet the extraordinary consumption, we have ‘the 
results indicated, viz., a great increase in the quantities consumed of all 
necessaries and food, bread included. That the import of breadstuffs into 
England is large, is evident. It is no less true, that the home supply of Great 
Britain is good, being a fair average, and the supplies from Ireland have by 
no means decreased in the degree which the distress of the poorer classes 
in that unfortunate island would indicate. In the last six months, when 
Irish distress has been the greatest, the import thence into Liverpool has 
been large. It is also to be remarked, that more liberai legislation and 
great national expenditures have produced similar results in Europe. In 
France, the revenue from indirect taxes, in 1846, was 823,291,000 francs, 
against 787,864,000 frances in 1844. 

The distress of Ireland, arising almost altogether from the failure of the po- 
tatoe crop, four-fifths of the population depend for employment and_ sub- 
sistence on the soil, which is subdivided into small pate hes, for which the 
competition is very keen. A system called “ con-acre” prevails exte nsively 
throughout the island—more particularly in Connaught. Its operation is 
thus: the proprietor or occupier of the larger class of farms subdivides the 
grass land into strips from a perch to half an acre each, and these are let 
out to “ cottiers,” at rents varying from $35 to 880 per acre for the season, 
The surface of the land is burned and planted with potatoes until it is dead, 
This destructive system 1s followed by a long fallow. The crop must not 
pe moved from the ground till the rent is paid. The peasant is utterly 
without any other property, and his labor is of no value to him, because 
there is none to employ him. When, therefore, the crop fails, starvation or 
beggary are the on/yalternatives. ‘Ihe failure of that c rop does not enhance 
the demand for foreign food ;—he has nothing to buy it with. The food 
which his patch usually produced never enhanced the general supply. It 
was for his own consumption only; and when that only stake failed he must 
starve in his loneliness. This is now the case with millions who have lost 
their only support. To remedy in some degree the evil, the government has 
adopted the plan of employing these people on public works of more or less 
utility. The general operations are conducted through a board of commis- 
sioners, called “ presentment sessions,” to pass upon proposed works; and 
the works so presented are referred to the board of public works, and when 
adopted, are put under contract at once. The persons returned by local 
relief committees as fit subjects are employed, and their wages commence 
weekly. This employment commenced in the first week of October and pro- 
gressed as follows : 


PERSONS EMPLOYED ON GOVERNMENT RELIEF WORKS. 


No. Am't of Wages. 
Employed. £ - 

Week ending 3d October..... eg eas er OR eee 6.193 0 7 
“ 10th iS ameok apm eewk cease a cee ac wGa Sele scwews 14,533 19 5 

“ Wie O° scivedan icea ut de CON cuss chekackicccemeire ‘ts 

“ ee OO! peiadicesasccwucs | res kt a 

Four days, 3lst “ ...... cae aad eemecean RIG OG oii wadacsee 16,206 19 10 
Week ending 7th November................. CN SOR asc iweeakneaaes 61.595 18 3 
“ 14th 66 ead ida as Sarak alice RO ca wkke Sado week 71,558 16 6 

se 2Qist ee:  Ghiabdanes ee sacnsndesee ti. 2 

“ 28th i eee ee Me vscatcnctcassectir ae) Lit 





Total two months..........-- cekeud MbAs wUa nha esNN Gee Sacdaesaeenee. & -& 
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At such an appalling rate does this business advance. The laborers there 
employed represent 1,500,000 persons, and the wages must soon reach $50,- 
000,000 per annum '! A large portion of a nation of 8,000,000 souls is to 
receive weekly wages in cash. But this is the least of the evil. While 
these persons are at work, who cultivates the soil? If the soil ceases to be 
cultivated, when is the necessity for labor on the public works to cease ?— 
How long can a nation be supported at weekly wages at profitless labor? 
Well may Britain tremble at such questions. 

The chief support of the laboring Irish is now Indian corn, mostly the 

roduct of the United States. As an article of natural food, potatoes have 
ceased to be. They are being supplanted with corn, and the demand for 
the latter augments in a fearful ratio. ‘The yield of a bushel planted in the 
west is great, but the increase bears no comparison to the demand created 
by one busbel eaten in Ireland. It is rapidly taking the place of potatoes, 
even at the exorbitant rates paid for it, viz: 72s. per quarter of 480 Ibs., or 
alittle more than 9 bushels of 46 Ibs., say $2,00 per bushel. Corn so in- 
troduced among such a people, cannot be again rejected. But the demand 
for it must increase, and to an indefinite extent. When government wages 
cease, however, the people now receiving them must have the means of 
buying. What direction their industry will take, is now the problem. The 
climate of Ireland is unsuited to wheat, and will not raise corn, but is favor- 
able to oats and grazing. If corn is continued to be purchased of the United 
States, greater facilities must be granted to the returns. All articles of 
British industry should be treated with the greatest leniency. 

As a general rule, the expenditures of the federal government should be 
as small as possible. The great instrument of oppression and of corrupt 
influence in monarchical governments: is large expenditures, to collect 
money from the people into the treasury, and disburse it through govern- 
ment officers in extension of executive patronage and influence. Every 
possible avenue of such expenditures should be stopped, and both the 
income and outgo made as small as possible. In raising that income, 
the chief aim should be to interfere the least with the currents of business. 
The more freely and uninterruptedly commerce is allowed to flow between 
countries, the greater will be the prosperity of all the citizens. We have 
seen, and every farmer and planter feels in his pocket the fact, that England 
is making large demands for their produce. We have also endeavored to 
show that these demands are likely to be permanent. ‘To make them so, 
that is, to facilitate the consumption of American produce by British subjects, 
it Is requisite to receive in exchange, on the best terms, the proceeds of the 
industry of those people. Hence, precisely those articles should be taxed 
the least. On the other hand, Brazil and China buy most of their wares 
from England, notwithstanding that the United States are the best customers 
for their produce. Hence, the articles they furnish are those which even 
in time of peace should bear the taxes for the support of government. The 
difference in the trade runs nearly thus : 


Export to Gt. Brit’n. China. Brazil. Cuba. 
Produce...... .48,936,220.......-- L 19G 086 4.66 sicnse 9,690 357. sc< odewes 4,675,696 
Import from 
GOR. os nieces WG T lhcck vcwisens 2. er 6,883,806........-- 9,930,421 
EO 56 ons ac cevencdy att COD ccackn cscs 4203408 iia s asus 5,254,725 


“ 


exports, ..7,979,519 


From these returns, it appears that England owed the United States a 
cash balance of near $38,000,000, and the United States owed the others a 
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cash value of $13,198,464, of which $1,268,749 was sent in specie, and the 
remainder in bilis on England. But as the exports to England produced 
more than the export value, she owed more, and sent us *1,136,593 in specie, 
The large purchases from China, Brazil and Cuba, are tea, coffee and 
sugar. ‘hey buy no farm produce of us, but the means by which our 
farmers are enabled to buy tea or c: flee, are enhanced by the purchases 
which England makes of our flour and grain. As a matter of expediency, 
therefore, to favor western sales, taxes should be naposed on tea and coffee, 
and remitted to an equal extent on those British goods, the import of which 
will enhance sales of produce. As thus, if a farmer raises 1000 bushels of 
wheat, and it sells for $500 without a foreign market, it may well bring 
$1000 with a foreign market. If, therefore, by encouraging the latter he 
doubles his sales, he can well afford to pay the tea and coffee tax, which 
does not diminish his sales. The following, from an English paper, is jp. 
dicative of the progress of affairs. 


“One American house, established ia the Midland counties of England and New. 
York, has, by last steamer, ordered over forty thousand barrels of flour in lieu of 


remittances in bills.” 


Without this interchange, there can be no extended trade. The policy 
of the government has been for the last 30 years to discourage this trade. 
to encourage manufactures by the double operation of making goods scarce 
and high, and produce abundant and cheap. For more than a quarter of 
a century, farmers have been waiting for a home market; and the money 
value of their indusiry has been continually falling. A generation has 
passed away in vain expectation. Four years of proximate free trade in 
England, has done more to enhance the profits of farmers than half a cen- 
tury of proteetion. Hereafter they will doubtless prefer present profits to 
promised prosperity. 


ON A LATE MELANCHOLY EVENT. 


sENEATH the greenwood shade, where Alexander sleeps, 
Behold! a widow’d bride ! his pensive Anna, weeps; 

For two blest moons together they fondly liv’d and lov'd ; 
But now, by God’s decree, the bridegroom is remov’d. 

He was a gentle youth, and courteous in his ways, 

Would friendship had the power to celebrate his praise ! 
How lately, round yon chancel, a joyful throng was rang’d, 
To witness, at the altar, their marriage vows exchang’d,— 
By holy church made fast in matrimonial bands, 

For life’s revolving scenes they joined their willing hands ; 
But Thou, Mysterious Power ! who regulates our fate, 
Upon thy high behests hast bid us mortals wait. 

God grant, that in the life to come our sorrows all may cease, 
And we forever find repose with Thee, the * Prince of Peace. 


» 
‘ 


December, 1847. 
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SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF DIDEROT. 


Ir was a sunny summer’s afternoon, in the little town of Langres, and 
atroop of boys were lagging home fon school. Unrestrained and wild, 
as urchins are in general, the air rang with their shouts and lau ghter ;— 
they tossed up their caps, they chi ised one another down the narrow pi ath, 
and dashing into the midst of the little brook, they scattered the bright drops 
in showers around, But the merriest mad-cap, the foremost in all adven- 
turous procee dings, with every mark of indignation and scorn on his face, 
was proceeding at a most dignified distance in the rear. ‘ Denis’s fun is 
for to-morrow,” exel: rede ‘d one of the boys, glancing stealthily back, 
“ Capital—is it not?" cried } another, with malicious glee. ‘See the lion 
chafe.” ‘‘l am sorry for him,” interrupted one of his companions, in an 
earnest tone; ‘it must be a tremendous disappointment, for he would have 
come off gloriously.” ‘‘ All the better for us,” returned the first speaker. 
The subject of these animadversions was without sound of the words, and 
paid little heed to the movements of his companions ; he appeared to be 
really beside kimself with rage and disappointment. His eye flashed; the 
veins stood vut in his forehead, and his frame shook with emotion. His 
steo grew slower and slower, and by the time he arrived at the little brook, 
the bovs had entirely disappeared, He stretched himself out on the bank, 
and Jaying his head on the cool grass, appeared to be ruminating long and 
bixerly ; by-and-by the fiery eyes nearly closed, and big round drops went 
splash into the water. At le sngth he sti irted sudde nly, and exclaimed— 
“Must not—shall not—ma foi, we'll see!” and gathering up his books, with 
a quick, light step, he proceeded home. 

“Halloo! there’s Denis; I knew nothing earthly would keep him away,” 
was said the next morning. ‘ Denis is coming,” ran from one to another. 

lt was a great day for the Langres boys—examination—prizes, and no- 
body knows what ; and decked in all their holid: ay gear, they stood in front 
of the building. But Denis had been prohibited ; Denis hi id been shut out, 
for Denis had had a grand quarrel with half the college ; and so the bricht- 
est and quickest pupil in the establishment was to be ignominiously refused 
admittance. What would become of the prizes if Denis Diderot was not 
there to receive them? He looked very little like a culprit, as, with buoy- 
ant step, and bold, handsome face, he made his way towards the entrance, 
success and triumph j in his very air. ‘‘ He is coming,” ran in a suppressed 
murmur around, ‘‘ He shall not come,” exclaimed a perfect Cyclops, and 
threw himself in the way. Denis’s lip curled slightly, as, with a quick, vig- 
orous, well-directed blow, he hurled the giant off. Sorme came to his aid, 
others to that of his opponent; but springing lightly from the midst of the 
mélée, he entered the open door. It was won. But three individuals knew 
at what cost. The porter who guarded the entrance, unable to way-lay, 
hurled his spear after him; and his burly antagonist, who was rising slowly 
from the ground, grinned with satisfaction as he beheld the red drops which 
followed the fall of the weapon. It was a glorious day for the boy Diderot ; 
the successes of the man never could give half the delighted sense of tri- 
umph. Covered with garlands, his arms full of prizes, he flung himself into 
his mother’s arms that night, and in his dreams “ fought his battles o’er 
again” —his despair, resolution, struggle, and the proud consciousness of 


victory. What are threats and obstacles before a fiery human will ? 
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Pleasant little Langres, up among the green hills, with its honest, simple. 
hearted people—his brave old cutler father—his loving, tender mothe T, are 
abandoned forever ! and in the very heart of Paris, round a table where are 
mingled abbes, comedians, poets, authors and wits, in most novel confus sion, 
is Denis Diderot—the boy no longer. It was long past midnight, yet no 
one dreamed of stirring ; brilliant sallies, graceful je sts, epigri ammatic, ¢ caus 
tic sentences, fell in showers around. A fortune in bons- mots might have 
been gathered. Life, love, war, politics, glory, were discussed as care lessly 
as if— 


“ All the world had been a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players.” 


Nothing real—nothing earnest—nothing worth a sigh or passionate th: uught ; 

and the persiflage and mockery would have grated wearily on the spirit, hal 
not the gay good- humor, whic h is inse parable from a Frenchm: in, flung a 
sunny glow over all. And yet every one of these men had a hard stru; gale 
for existence; every one of them were familiar—t ay, boon companions with 
hardships and mortific ation—gaunt famine staring lea ‘m in the back-ground, 
But where an Englishman would sit down in sackcloth and ashes, or buckle 
on the strong armor of endurance and dogged resolution, and wrestle fiere ely 
with destiny, the French evade her with careless, light fen-ing, spring from 
side to side, and with the most nonchalant air in the world, give care the 
cold shoulder. ‘ A song, Pierre—one of your own,” excl: timed the Abbé 
Bernis, to a young poet ‘who looked like anything but one’s ideal poets— 
pale, melancholy and dreaming. This was a slender, coxcomical youth, 

with f femininely small hands and feet, a nervous, artistically beautiful head, 
and delicately-cut features; a quick, fiery, ever-c hanging face. At the 
Abbé’s request, from lips wie h had not yet lost the fresh coral tint of 
childhood, a strain of the most delicious melody issued. It was laughter, 


imprisoned in bars and notes and made harmonious—mirth, thrilled forth or 


The words embodied the night’s con- 


! 


dying away in an exquisite cadence. 
‘“ Bravo! bravo !— 


versation, and were in most loving union with the air. 
a thousand thanks,”’ resounded on all sides, as with one joyful, swelling 
note, the youth concluded. The graceful head bent low in acknowledgment, 
and a pleased, happy expression rested on the fine features. After all, na 
ture’s gifts are the most desirable. A beauty even in home-spun_ sees her 
power - a charming voice thrills to the soul, and the extacy is reflected on 
the faces of the listeners; a graceful raconteur requires no labored pane- 
gyric ; his triumph is also self-evident. Strange, then, that in the multi 
plic ity of discontent and misanthro py in the world, seven-eighths should be 
excited by the dearth of fortune’s favors. ‘‘ So you’ve left Mr. Clement's, 
ah! Denis?” whispered the Abbé Bernis to Diderot; “ pray, how do you 
live, mon ami?” Denis shrugged his shoulders. ‘ Ma foi, my dear Abbé,” 
he returned, with a smile, “I do not know that I can be said to live at 
all.” Denis’s home, even if one were disposed to give a flattering account 
of it, certainly could not be styled anything better than a garret. He en- 
tered, however, with as much apparent satisfaction, as if it were a palace of 
the genii, starred and gemmed. Striking a light, he drew forth a manuscript 
and “began to write. Quickly his fingers flew over the paper, his eye flash 
ed, and his whole face lit up gloriously | in the delight and inspiration of his 
labor. What cared he for wealth or fame ?—-reward sufficient was there in the 
overwhelming bliss, the mere effort which creation gave. The morning’s sun, 
(flinging every mean and dusty object in bold reiief,) streamed into the room 
before he concluded ; and without a moment’s repose—dispensing even with 
his breakfast, for the most cogent of reasons, viz., that he had none to eat, 
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and not a sous wherewith to obtain it—he flew down the numerous flight of 
stairs, and took the road to his bookseller’s. Denis stormed, gesticulated, 
argued, remonstrated, and at length obtained the most pitiful sum in the 
world ; then, still without breaking fast, plunged into a garret, meaner if 
ossible than his own, in search of | a manuscript he had left to be copied. 
The man had relinquished his task from sheer starvation; he was literally 
too weak to hold his pen; so three-quarters of the money was deposited 
there, and with manuscript in hand, to copy himself, Denis trudged home 
again. Yet that very night, this individual without a sous, and sojourner 
in garrets, was e ‘nsconced in a suite of apartments, the dignified and honor- 
able tutor, in a most dignified and honorable family. Vive la bagatelle ! 


The crimson hue of evening had faded into the darkening twilight; the 
rosy glow, lighting up pillar and cornice, and falling with a lovely ri \diance 
on the face of the Madonna, had vanis he d, and huge shadows stole slowly 
and silently over the vast church. The old beggar had crossed himself 
reverently, and after Ave Marias and Pater Nosters by the score, risen from 
his knees, and with staff in hand limped slowly out. A brigand-looking char- 
acter, who had invaded, with fierce, uns seemly haste, its sacred precincts, 
had left again with subdued, saddened footsteps. A gay demoiselle had dip- 
ped a finger brilliant with gems into the holy water, knelt in the most be- 
coming posture imaginable, and with a side-glance at a dashing cavalier 
who had been intently regarding her, tripped through the vast portal. Yet 
Diderot lingered ; silence and darkness had wri apped the place in gloom, 
yet he stirred not. One by one, the tapers flung a clear glow from the altar, 
and faint, swelling notes from the huge organ lulled the soul. Tt was no 
pious ardor, however, which detained Denis; though in the posture of de- 
votion,—his head bent in seeming reverence, the fiery eyes were glancing 
stealthily from under half-closed lids, at a young girl who, with an aged wo- 
man, (perhaps her mother,) knelt before the altar. Nothing could be more 
angelic than the modest loveliness of her face and attitude; a pure, almost 
sublime expression rested on features perfect enough for a model ; and the 
deep blue eyes which were raised towards heaven had the passionate fervor 
of some saint. Her garb was coarse, yet revealed a form aristocratically 
delicate in its proportions—the outline light and graceful, as relieved against 
the sombre habiliments of the old dame, and the claspe ‘d hands were beauti- 
fully fair. Her face was pale with labor and confinement. She was seeking 
strength, doubtless, for hours of toil and gloom. At length, she too, rose 
and went away. Diderot was spell-bound ;—where was his impudent, easy 
nonchalance? He dared not for his life follow her. <A strange, new feel- 
ing of timidity had risen in his heart, as before some saint, self-condemna- 
tion and all his sins and frailties glared before him. Was the magic in the 
girl, or had that all-powerful passion, which transforms the very soul, seized, 
for the first time, that wild, impulsive nature? Thenceforth his days and 
nights were but one dream; his many friends and wassails all abandoned— 
lonely pictures of rural life floated before him and breathed on paper. He 
had discovered where she lodged: the same roof covered them; and though 
they had not met, the air was filled with her beautiful presence. At length 
he summoned courage to render some trifling service, and the ‘‘ merci, mon- 
sieur !”’ by which it was returned, rang in his ears for a week. This would- 
be philosopher, this mocker at all emotion, lived in a rosy heaven—the an- 
gel of his paradise a young girl who made laces and e smbroideries. He in- 
gratiated himself with the mother ; he devised and succeeded in a thousand 
schemes by which he beheld his Sophie in her presence. At length he came 
to the desperate resolution of marrying her. As if in this beggarly, miser- 
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able world, he had not found it quite difficult enough to take care of Denis 
Diderot, he must, forsooth! contemplate, and really hug himself with de. 
light, at the idea of taking care of Denis Diderot’s wife. Well is it that 
there are old heads to correct and render nugatory the follies of young hearts, 
He set out dutifully to obtain the paternal consent, but received a torrent 
of indignation and derision for the proposal, which took him back again to 
Paris in a state bordering on madness. The old cutler father, though no 
savant or philosopher, piqued himself not a little on judgment and common 
sense, and clearly reckoned, arithmetically and conclusively, that if one 
could not support one—query, how could he two? Denis reckoned not at 
all, but grew sick, nigh unto death; nay, once he imagined he had died; 
for after many hours of pain and exhaustion, on opening his eyes he dis. 
covered an angel, and supposed he was received into heaven. But, better 
than any angel, it was a true, devoted woman, who, with her mother, had 
come to nurse him; and as soon as he could stand, they all went together 
to the church where he had just beheld her, and were married, at twelve 
o'clock at night, with none but the old priest to recerd the fact. Well was 
it for him; yes, in spite of pruadence—in spite of the father—in spite of po- 


verty—(for love not only covers a multitude, but preserves fram a multitude 


—_- 


of sins)—more than all this, supports under a multitude of tribulations— 
well was it, then, if he had been true to himself and true to her, (which, 
alas! he was not,) that Denis Diderot married his Sophie. 


Sat 


a 


Certainly this world is infinitely hke the apples of Sodom. At one mo- 
, b PI 

ment brilliant, buoyant and rosy, we could clasp it to our hearts ; the next, 
we turn with anger and disgust from the mocking fair deceit. Life is 
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colored so entirely by the atmosphere of hope or disappointment through 
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which we gaze. Diderot awoke one morning, and his name was ringing 
through the city; his words were on everybody’s lips, his thoughts filling 
everybody's soul. Charming flatteries from gracetul womanly tongues, 
labored compliments from the learned and famous, enthusiastic eulogies 
from bosom-friends, and bravos from the multitude. A sunny picture— 
fame, affluence and ease, in the foreground; while glory waved aloft in the 
distance the laurel of immortality. Yet, ere the echoes of applause had 
died on his ear, he slept in a prison. How many absurd eruel acts of op- 


pression have been perpetrated on this fair earth, because, forsooth, some 
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fanatic or coward has taken it into his miserable head to shout “ treason 
Denis slept the weary sleep of exhaustion and despair, and awoke with the 
feeling of utter helplessness and hopelessness. As long as he could laugh 
and jest, as long as he was free to go whither and where he listed, he cast 
care to the winds, nay, utterly defied it; but solitude and confinement are 
maddening to such mercurial spirits. He called for writing implements, 
but was peremptorily refused—what! to spread still further his rebellious, 
disaffectious sentiments. He asked for books, and flung them from him in 
a rage when obtained ; his jailer had no taste for belles lettres. Then, ina 
fit of childish petulance, would not touch the bountiful provision they had 
made for his appetite, but flung himself on his miserable couch, to consider 
the least painful and most feasible method of making one’s escape from this 
sublunary sphere. At times, imagining it all a dream, or that he was the 
victim of some diabolical spell, but massive doors and barred windows, ren- 
dered the idea of a joke unprobable. One stream of sunli rht came through 
the iron lattice. He watched it till it lenothened and lengthened, and then 
entirely faded. He could catch a glimpse of blue, and the air, as it reached 
him from the lofty opening, breathed of freedom and flowers. But sky and 
sunlight faded—there was an hour’s maddening gloom; by-and-bye the 
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moon stole in, and bathed the prisoner’s brow; how he blessed her dewy 
radiance. And so days passed—weeks —a month had gone by, and Denis 
cursed himself, his existence, the powers that were, most bitterly ; even his 
friends; for some, he imagined, might have rescued, or, at least, visited 
him in his dilemma. Atl wretched stories he had ever heard rushing to his 
memory—of notches cut in the wall, to mark each dreary day, as it dragged 
slowly by: lines traced with blood, when ink was denied; playmates and 
friends made of spiders, rats, and loathsome unnatural things, to beguile the 
hours of along captivity. His boyhood, which he had not thought of for 
years, came back now, strangely and vividly ; he dreamt of wild races and 
sports ; he had all the free, bounding, child-consciousness of existence, and 
awoke to ennui and despair. At length he was removed to a larger, more 
cheerful apartment, with windows looking down upon a little court. The 
distant hills, the sky, and a world of green things, too, were visible. Denis 
could have shouted in his extasy. A young girl, perhaps the jailer’s daugh- 
ter, went daily into the court to feed her chickens, She was a pretty crea- 
ture, with jetty hair, eyes and lashes, and a cheek which had the warm, 
rich coloring of the damask rose. So happy, too—her face was riant 
with mirth. She would come out in her charming rustie dress, and stand 
for an instant in the door-way, holding the corners of her little apron tightly 
to her, filled with grain, and in a clear, joyous tone, begin to call her feathery 
charge. Then, as they came flying and clucking towards her, she would 
take two or three steps forward, and the little hand disappeared behind the 
apron, aloft it went then in the air, and infinite commotion ensued among the 
chicks, as the food fell in a shower around. ‘This appeared to delight her 
wonderfully ; she never could get accustomed to their jostling impatience, 
and the feminine spiteful earnestness with which they pounced upon it. 
She danced round among them; she laughed, then down the pretty hand 
went into the apron again, and the low sweet laugh rang blithely on the lis- 
tener’s ear. Some of them flew on her shoulders, on her arms, on her 
head, and the blooming face would turn from this side to that, as she wel- 
comed them with playful caressing diminutives. “ Beautiful as the day,” 
murmured Diderot; ‘‘ but what a world of affection to be wasted on these 
dumb things.” Her naive, graceful gayety delighted him beyond measure ; 
he really longed for each morning, to see Narette and her chicks. One 
night, just at dusk, as he stood watching the shadows, she came out into the 
court, and, with her head resting on her hands, leant over the little paling ; 
her whole attitude was one of listless dejection. At length her form was 
convulsed with sobs, and he knew that she was weeping. What could it 
be? was there a lover in the case, or had the gruff old jailer merely grum- 
bled more than usual over their evening meal? He absolutely was indig- 
nant at himself for the interest he took in the solution of the riddle. 
“ Better than petting rats or spiders, however,” said he, as he turned, for 
the fiftieth time, wondering, on his pillow. ‘The next day, as he sat furi- 
ously impatient, and sick of his captivity, wishing, with all his heart, the 
book unwrit and the bravos unuttered—the door opened, and a man, heat- 
ed, dusty, and fatigued, was ushered in. It was Rousseau, who had walked 
to Vincennes to see him; what oases are friends in this desert of a world, 
Diderot shouted, and darting forward, flung his arms around him, despite 
dust and dirt. ‘* But when are they going to let me out?” he exclaimed, 
after everybody and everything had been discussed. ‘ Impossible to tell, 
mon ami,” returned Jean Jacques, with a shrug; ‘‘ nobody seems to have 
any idea of it at present.” It is not worth while to repeat the volley of ex- 
ecrations from the irate author, which followed this announcement, 
(To be Continued.) 
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POEMS FOR THE PEOPLE.—No. 3. 


OUR FLAG.* 


“Up with a nation’s banners! They fly 
With an eagle flight 
To the far blue sky- 
’Tis a glorious sight, 
As they float abroad in the azure licht, 
And their fame shall never die 
[WetTMore’s LEXINGTON 


Wen first our sires with manly hearts 
Against oppressors rose, ; 

To decorate the freemen’s flag— 
The stripes and stars they chose. 

But when the States, by wisdom led, 
United were and true, 

Then blazed for every state a star, 
Upon a field of blue ; 

Till fancy, with her tasteful hand, 
In one the cluster drew. 


Ye ever brightly beaming stars, 
Fit emblem of the free ! 

Creation saw the fadeless fires 
That latest time shall see ! 

Though error, cloud-like, dim your rays, 
Still, with unborrowed light 

Ye shine, as when our fathers marehed 
Undaunted to the fight! 

Their thrilling deeds to despots prove 
In liberty is might. 


O! brilliant banner of the Free! 
Through time unsullied wave, 

To gladden nations still enthralled- 
A beacon to the brave ! 

Wherever blow the winds of heaven, 
Thy folds shall be unfurled, 

Illumed by thee, shall freedom see 
Her foes to ruin hurled ! 

Wave, sacred emblem of our land, 
And envy of the world! 


* On 14th June, 1777, Congress resolved that our flag be ‘ 
white- the Union, thirteen stars, white, in a blue field.’ 

On 13th January, 1794, (two new states having been admitted into the Union, 
altered to “‘ fifteen stripes and fifteen stars.”’ 

On 4th April, 1818, the flag was again altered by Congress, viz., ‘‘ Thirteen horizontal stripes 
alternate red and white: the Union twenty stars, white, on a blue field.” And it was also re 
solved, that on the admission of every new state into the Union, one star be added to the flag 

These stars were then placed on the blue field in parallel lines, but subseq 1eptlv it was re 
solved, that the stars should be so grouped on the Union as to represent om ; 
flag to-day 


thirteen stripes, alternate red and 


) the flag was 


Such is our 
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POLITICAL PORTRAITS WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 


GEN, T. A. HOWARD, OF INDIANA. 


[The sketches of the late Gen. Howard, of Indiana, which we give in this number, are ex- 
tracts from an address delivered on the last 4th of Jaly, at Rockville, Indiana, by Hon. Joseph 
A. Wright, his tellow-townsman, neighbor and friend. We bope to have the pleasure of see- 
ing the life yet published of this eminent man of the west.—EbD!Tok. } 

To the long list of American statesmen and philanthropists, who will be the 
pride and glory of the republic in after times, must be added the name of him 
whose memory we have this day met to honor. If a long life of devotion to his 
country—if oe service in some of the most important offices—if talents of a 
high order—if a liberal education acquired by self-culture—if a life of spotless 
puri ity—if a salt al integrity above suspicion -if a strong confidence in the voice 

of his fellow-citizens that never faltered—if the repeated evidences given him by 
his countrymen of their high respect for him—if all these can give an American 
citizen the right toa national name, that distinction must surely be awarded to 
TitguMAN Asnurst Howarp. 

Tilghman Ashurst Howard was born on the 14th of November, 1797, on George 
Creek, the waters of the Saluda river, four miles N. E. of Pickensville, South 
Conecina. He was the son of John Howard, who was born on the 14th February, 
1760. His father was 18 years of age at the commencement of hostilities between 
the colonies and the muthe ‘r-country. In his 18th year, he joined the American 
army, and served under General Green, at the battle of Eutaw Springs in South 
Carolina, and in the words of one who was well acquainted with him at that period, 
he “fought as became an American soldier.” But little more is known of his 
a history ; but his best eulogy is the strong and nervous language of his son 
T. A. Howard—* His musket told its own tale at the Revolution.” 

His father was a Baptist preacher, and a successful one. He was a firm and 
decided Christian, and maintained his standing as a faithful minister of that deno- 
mination until the year 1839, when, at the advanced age of 79 years, in the state 
of Illinois, he fell aslee p and was gathered to his fathers. 

His mother was of the family of Ashurst, from whom the son was named ; and it 
isa remarkable fact, that Tilghman was the third son by athird marriage, on the 
part of both father and mother. She died when her son was about two years of 
age, and was buried on Crow Creek, within one mile of the old fort on Keowee, 
about 20 miles N. W. from Pickensville, South Carolina. The raising and educa- 
tion of Tilghman devolved on his half-brother, John McElroy. who moved with 
him to Buncombe County, North Carolina, when he was about four years of age. 
He remained in North Carolina; about his nineteenth year, he removed to the 
eastern part of ‘Tennessee, without relations or frie nds—but a boy, relying solely 
upon his own industry and perseverance, to make his way into society and obtain 
@ position inthe world. Atthe age of 20 he was engaged by a Mr. Patten of 
Tennessee, for a short time, as a clerk ina store; a portion of his time he devoted 
to school teaching. 

About this period he formed an ac quaintance with John and George Stewart of 
Newport. Tennessee, which acquaintance ripened into an intimate friendship, and 
was cherished through life. He was employed by these men as a clerk in their 
store, and devoted a part of his time to the study of his intended profession—the 
law. He was licensed to practice at 21, having been his own tutor and preceptor. 
At the age of 27 he was elected to a seat in the Senate of Tennessee, in a district 
composed of three counties; and as an evidence of his standing at this age, he 
was chosen a member of General Houston’s staff. then governor of the state, now 
of the United Sates Senate, between whom was then formed strong ties of personal 
friendship, which continued through life. 
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Tn 1828, he was an elector for President and Vice-President, and voted as such 
for President Jackson, of whose political principles he was an ardent admirer, 
During the year 1830, he moved from Tennessee to Bloomington, Indiana, where 

1 


he continued to reside, practicing his profession until the spring of 1533, when he 
settled with us in our own little village. 

About this time, President Jackson appointed him District Attorney for Indiana, 
without solicitation on his part—ind ed, he knew nothing of the matter until he 


received his commission. He held this office, discharging its duties with great 


satistaction to the government, and to the citizens of the state, until the summer of 


1839. Atthe August election of that year, he was elected to a seat in the 27th 
Congress of the United States, by the people of the 7th Congressional district, 
He was appointed at the first session on the Committee of Foreign Relations—and 


second on that committee ; some evidence of his s anding in that bo lV. 

On the 10th day of June, 1844, he was appointed by the President Charge 
de Affaires to the Republic of Texas, and on the same day was unanimously con- 
firmed by the Senate. He immediate ly proceeded to Washington, the capital of 
Texas, where he remained in discharge of the duties of his office until his death. 


1 
‘ 


It has been said that the history of individuals is, of all histories, the most valy- 


able, for experience ws the guide of lif . and of all the histories of indiv duals, 
those are the most interesting which exhibit men making their way through ety 
from the humblest walks of life to the highest points of distinction—those who, by 


perseverance, zeal and industry, make themselves known and felt in the sphere in 


which they move. The world is always improved by every triumph of mind ; and 
he who forces his way up to distinction from obscurity, and by self-culture and 
moral worth overcomes the greatest obstacles, tears down all the flimsy barriers 


of wealth and hereditary honors in his way, and shows himse 


lf deserving the 
highest position ; such a man’s life always excites the young and ardent mind to 


the improvement of those nobler faculties, and gives us confidence in human re- 
sources. Noble precedents like these are the ordered instruments by which the 
character of the world is improved. The renown of the Christian, the patriot, the 
hero, the statesman, is the seed of national glory. The life of Howard is a beau- 
tiful example, not only of the career of a triendless, moneyless youth, rising to dis- 
tinction by his own unaided exertions, but forcibly illustrates the workings of our 
free and elective form of government. 

Che orphan at two years of age. 

The school teacher at nineteen. 

The self-made lawyer at twenty-one. 

The Senator in a strange land at twenty-six. 

The successful lawyer and profound jurist at thirty. 

The dignified and useful member of Congress at forty. 

Your accomplished minister to a neighboring republic at forty six. 


In 1835, during the administration of President Jackson, he was appointed a 
Commissioner, to settle a very large amount of conflicting claims, at Ch vo, that 


were presented against the government, arising under various Indian treaties, acts 
of Congress, &c. &c. I had the following in relation to this appointment, froma 
distinguished Senator of the United States—the then Secretary of War, under 


President Jackson. There was some difficulty with the Cabinet at Washington, 


in selecting a man to whom the settlement of so Jarge an amount of conflicting 


claims should be entrusted. These claims involved more than half a_ million ot 
dollars, in which a numerous class of speculators were deeply interested. Some 
of them had been standing for years, and were pressed upon the government Ww ith 
great zeal. It was important to select a man who would hear the whole proof, 
and make a report to the department at Washington ; and in making this selection, 
it was likewise important to have a man in whom the government, as well as the 


citizen, who was pressing his claim, should have confi lence. After the presenting 


of this name and of that, by different members of the Cabinent, and no prospect of 
an agreement, the difficulty reached the worthy old President, who was not present 
at these consultations, being indisposed. My informant says, that when the old 
man walked into the room and ascertained the subject upon which they were 
deliberating, he remarked, in an emphatic tone: * Gentlemen, I will tell you whom 
to appoint, (all were silent.) Appoint General Howard, of Indiana, he is an honest 


man, | have known him long.” 
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The appointment was made, and before sunset was forwarded to him, and the 
first intimation he had of it, was its re ception. 

He visited Chicago, and spent some three months in investigating these claims, 
and made his report, which was very voluminous, te the government; and it is 
worthy of remark, that since that report was made, we have passed tlirough a 
high state of or al excitement: Administrations have changed ; new books 
have been opened, and I might say private character has been attacked in eve ry 
direction, and all classes and parties of men have felt its withering influences. 
And though this report contained opinions, and decisions, in which single indi- 
viduals were interested to the amount of fifty thousand dollars, and near ten years 
had elapsed, from the time it was made, until his death, during which time, he 
was an active and warm partizan, in the ase world ; yet from that period, 
up to the present time, nota whisper of suspicion has ever been uttered against 
his integrity, or his fidelity to the government, or to the citizen. 

He was not only a native, but an admirer of the south, and was partial toa 
distinguished citizen of the state of his birth; and like the sun of his own native 
land, he was warm and ardent in his feelings, and unwavering in his cours: 

Notwithstanding he was born and educated in the south, yet he was an Indi- 
anian. He felt a deep and abiding interest in her welfare, and I know of no citizen 
who exerted himself more than he did, on all occasions, to extricate the state from 
her embarrassments. [ remember, in February, 1844, when a proposition was 
before Congress, to appropriate a large quantity of lands, to continue the Wabash 
and Erie Canal from Terre Haute to Evansville, and he was about to visit Wash- 
ington city for the purpose of furthering that object, that a friend wrote warmly 
to him, urging him not to visit Washington; saying that there was a contest be- 
tween the canal and river interest, and that it would injure him in his future 


political prospects. To that friend he gave the following answer: ** The (ime for 
maki ig ever’ a n¢ hend to future political interests has passed by; the fale has 
be trodden dowen by such things : Fo m for the redem yplion of the state.”’ 


re | although he did not live to see the bill pass Congress, which was the germ 
from which has sprung a series of legislative measures, that it is believed will 
place the credit and character of the state on high ground, yet he contributed 
greatly in preparing the action of Congress for the passage of the bill ; and it may 
be mentioned in this connection, to show the confidence, that a distinguished 
member of Congress of Tennessee, (now your Post-Master General,) had in 
Howard, of whom it will be no discredit to say, that he always watched, with an 
eagle eye, all appropriations; and when this measure was on its final passage, to 
the surprise of all who knew him, he voted “ Aye,” and when interrogated as to 
his vote, gave this laconic reply— Howard said it was right!’ ‘ Howard said it 
was right.”’ 

Howard possessed a mind that always appeared to thirst for ‘information—ever 
on the alert—ever active, and no situation in life could prevent him from investi- 
gating things around him. How often have those who kuew him well, seen him 
in the midst of conversation, suddenly stop and go to examine some old copy of 
Bailey's Dictionary, some ancient map or chronological chart. Aside from his 
profound and extensive knowledge in his profession, his acquirements in history, 
politics, geography, geology, mineralogy, botany, natural, moral, and mental philos- 
ophy, and theological subjects, were astonishing to ordinary minds. Combining 
such a mass of information—a powerful intellect and a vivid imagination, with a 
powerful voice, a dignified and noble personal appearance, a dark, piercing, expres- 
sive eye, and a lofty liberality and earnestness of sentiment—these made him, 
what he truly was, a most powerful speaker. With all this, connect his active 
and never-ceasing benevolence, his strict regard for justice, his bigh sense of 
honor, together with his deep feelings of piety, and the well-known purity of his 
whole life—these gave him a power and influence in society, of which any man 
living might be justly proud, 

He was at all times ready, apparently without preparation, to discuss or lecture 
on any subject; and his addresses and conversation were invariably characterised 
by chasteness and bi auty of language, originality of thought, and close logical con- 
nection. His style was easy; ‘and his phrases and the construction of his sen- 
tences were English—not the English of the crowd, nor the English of the king, 
but the king’s English, as it is spoken in the dignified conversation of intelligent 
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men.” In his commencement of an argument, he advanced into his subject as q 
man would in the dark, feeling his way; but when fairly into it, there was a 
strength of thought, a dignity of language—illustrations nataral as life itself, and 
metaphors that were original, striking, and not unfrequently bold, and that swept 
all before him. 

He appeared to understand the effect of his arguments upon the mind of his 
hearers ; if one argument did not answer, he used another; if one illustration 
did not succeed, he had another at command; and at no time did he forget the 
appropriate place for his imagination, memory and reason to act their part—never 
lost his balance, but made each perform its office. 

The true secret of his success as a speaker, consisted in this, that he spoke 
from the affections to the affections—it was not person, his gesticulation, his man- 
ner, his imagination, his power of reasoning, alone—it was his deep feeling—the 
gushing of the soul; it was the heart of man speaking to the heart of man—it was 
his earnestness, eye, countenance, attitude, and manner, showing that he under. 
stood, believed, and felt, what he said. 

His character presents one of the noblest specimens of humanity ; it exhibits 
to us a powerful intellect, combined with high moral feelings, controlling those 
strong passions which give energy and force of character to the man. He wasa 
man of ardent temperament, of strong passions ; yet he held in perfect subjection 
all his evil nature, insomuch that he never spake in anger; nor did hate, or envy, 
find a seat in his bosom. : 

He had kindness and sympathy for every human being. When an object of hu- 
man suffering presented itself, his benevolence knew no bounds; and when was 
the day in our own village, when Howard’s name did not head the list of contri- 
butions, for benevolent objects? He gave largely, for a man In his circumstances 
in life, tothe Wabash College, Indiana University, &c. &c., and to all the benevo- 
lent institutions of the day. 

“ Benevolence, generosity, charity, piety, patience, fidelity, courage, all shone 
conspicuously in him, and might extort from the beholder the impressive inter- 
rogatory, For what place was this man made? was it for political life ? for a seat 
in the Senate or House of Representatives of the United States? was it for the 
Bench or the Bar? was it for public or private life? was it to fill the place of hus- 
band, father, neighbor, friend, Christian? for which of these was he born? The 
answer is, for all of them. He was born to fill the largest, and most varied circle 
of human excellence ; and the whole voyage of his lite was one continued and 
benign circumnavigation of ail the beauties which adorn and ennoble the character 
of man.” 

His pleasures and amusements were few and simple; in his study, and in the 
retirement of his loving family, he found rest from the labors of the day. He 
gave much of his time to reflection, and was frequently alone ; this world did not 
possess many charms to allure him with; and the rude tides of this little earth 
seemed to flow by without soiling his garments. 

But my brethren-of the bar, and indeed to you, one and all, who participate in 
public discussions, we have before us, in the life and character of Howard, a 
noble example, a rich pattern to imitate, in the style and manner of speaking, and 
in our intercourse with one another. Could we but realize with him, how high 
and how sacred is the gift of speech ; that words are the representatives of our 
thoughts—the winged messengers of love or wrath, from the soul; that their con- 
sequences for good or for evil, are soon beyond their control and calculation ;— 
could we, my friends, imitate his kindness in our intercourse with each other 
speak no evil—copy his urbanity, and keep before us his example, in always put- 
ting the best construction upon each other’s conduct—could we, as lawyers, follow 
out his rich example, in the management of our law-suits—use the same delicacy 
and politeness with witnesses and parties, and make use of the same exertions, to 


avoid injuring the feelings of those around us, no one could tell the amount of good 


wewould do; and how much we should advance the peace and quiet of the whole 
community in which we move. He has left a mass of information, in manuscripts, 
on various subjects. His addresses and speeches, while a member of the Tennes- 
see Senate, and while a member of Congress, and his lectures on a variety ol 
enbjects, would make a volume of great interest, and will no doubt find their way 
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to the public, connected with a full history of his life, by the aid of some one com- 
petent to the task. 

On the morning of the 4th of July, 1844, two years ago, he left our little village, 
and le ft many wet and weeping eyes. Your speaker will long remember the hat 
words that fe M1 from his _ as he held him by the hand, and bade him farewell. 

On the 27th of July, he arrived at Galveston, after a long and tedious passage 
from New-Orleans, being about ten days under a tropical sun. 

On the 20th of July, he arrived at the C ity of Honston ; on the Ist of August, 
at Washington, the Capital of Texas, and met his old friend General Houston, and 
was received by the Cabinet, and duly accredited the Minister to the young 
republic. 

His reception and address on that occasion was all that his friends could have 
desired ; and one writes, that during the time he was with us, he made many warm 
and ardent friends. On Saturday, the 10th of August, he complained of a pain in 
his neck and shoulder, to which he was subject. 

Doctor Jones, then the acting Secretary of State, and subsequently the President, 
and Doctor Heard, were his attending physicians. On Tuesday, the 13th of 
August, his fever abated ; on Wednesday he was able to sit up, and was thought to 
be convalescent ; on Thursday, the 15th of August, he had a return of the pains of 
the previous night, and from that time he rapidly sunk ; and on Friday, the | 6th of 
August, he expired, at 15 minutes before 12 o'clock, at the house of John Farquher, 
three miles from Washington. 

Howard was a Christian, and in his views of Christianity was a liberalist. I have 
never known any man who took so wide a view of religious liberty. He kept con- 
stantly before him, and practiced through life this truath—that our political liberty 
grows out of, and must ever rest upon the great puritanic doctrine of the direct 
allegiance of every man to God, and his consequent right and duty to serve Him 
according to the dictates of his own conscience, whatever Bishops, Popes, Presi- 
dents or moderators may say tothe contrary. The forms and ceremonies of 
churches had little to do with his C hristianity. I verily believe that Howard could 
have lived in any church in Christendom, a pious and devoted man. 

Howard died as he had lived—a Christian. His last words to Doctor Jones. his 


attending physician, were, “all is right’’—and to another friend who was with 
him in his last moments, he said—* I suffer much ; the paroxysm is great, but the 
Lord is my Shepherd.” In the last letter written to his wife, but a few days 


before his de “ath, and almost as if he hada prese ntiment of his approaching end, 
he repeats from his favorite Psalm, ‘*the Lord is my Shepherd, surely goodness 
and mercy shall follow me all the days of my life.’ 

He is gone, and we know, and feel, and mourn our loss. His life had been one 
of self-denial and toil, and by labor and application he had acquired a mass of varied 
and profound Jearning ; and having reached that point in life which promised a bright 
career of usefulness to his country, and distinction to himself, in the providence of 
God, for reasons and purposes inscrutable to us, he has been called away. 

And though he expired far from his native land, without the kind offices of wife 
and daughters to smooth the bed of death, yet he was, 


“ 


3y strangers honored, and by strangers mourned.’ 
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THE LIBRARY OF CHOICE READING." 


Tue series of books placed at the head of this paper, has now reached its 91st 
number. Its success with the public may be inferred from the rapidity with which 
the publishers are still adding toa list tlready so extended. Almost every week 
puts us in possession of a new volume, similar in character to the works. which 
have preceded it—the last of which we were about to say, always seems to us the 
best. ‘The enterprising house to which we are indebted for them, certainly de- 
serves the thanks as well as the more substantial rewards of the public, for the 
energy and taste with which they have prosecuted the undertaking. For, apart 
from the merits of the books themselves, which we shall speak of in the seque]— 
their influence upon the book trade has been of the most salutary kind. 

At the time this series was begun, the business of book printing in this country 
was in an inexpressibly wretched condition. It was the day of what were termed 
cheap publications—Heaven save the mark! Generally, publications very dear 
atany price, whether we consider their merits or their make. Printing could then 


scarcely be called an art; it was a manufacture, and that, too, of the rudest sort. 





A reain or two of dingy unpressed paper, blackened by microscopic figures, said to 
resemble the letters of the alphabet, and folded into various heterogeneous shapes, 
with a stitch of pac k-thread here and there—was all that then went to the making 
of that sacred and noble thing—a book. The consequence was, that respectable 
publishing was driven from the markets, and the whole subject was committed to 
the tender mercies of newspaper publishers and the agents of patent medicines. 
Even the regular trade were compelled to engage in the wholesale desecration of 
their art, in order to turna penny where they could. Literature was overwhelmed 
with a delage of pamphlets ; choked to death by a surfeit of serials ; or rather ex- 
pired of a fit of apoplexy, brought on by a bad diet. 

In this state of things Messrs. Wiley & Putnam determined to do something for 
the rescue of their trade and the public. At the suggestion of a literary gentleman 
of this city, who deserves well for his innumerable attempts to serve the cause of 
letters, they commenced the issue of the Library of Choice Reading. Their plan 
was to select the best foreign and domestic works, of a graceful and readable 
character, and publish them in a style which should be elegant as well as cheap. 
Their efforts were successful in every respect, so that the result has been, that 
other publishers have been induced to follow their example, and readers once 
more enjoy the luxury of ** Books which are Books.” 

And now that we have so many numbers of this series before us, we can safely 
say that itis equalin merit, if not superior, to any other series that was ever 
presented. Now and then it is true, the editor’s partialities, or the persuasions 
of injucicious friends, have led him to incorporate an inferior work into the collec- 
tion ; but as a whole, his labors have been not only unexceptionable, but highly 
praiseworthy. The volumes are generally of more than average excellence, while 
some may be regarded as among the finest specimens of modern book-writing. 
We contess, that we do not find any qualities in the works of the Headlong Hall 
set, or in Lady Duff Gordon's French in Algiers, or in the endless platitudes of one 
Martia Farquhar Tupper, who was silly enough once to attempt a sequel to 
Coleridge's Christabel, to entitle them to a place in such respectable company. 

Sut these are the exceptions to a general rule. Indeed, it is the unquestionable 
excellence of the rest of the series which brings out the comparative worthlessness 
of such as we have named, in a stronger relief. When publishers furnish us with 
+ Eothen,” and the *“ Crescent and the Cross,” &c., among books of travels, we 
can affurd to put up with the * French in Algiers ;’’ and with Hazlitt’s and Leigh 
Hunt’s inestimable essays, and the tales of Zschokke, we will not make wry faces, 
even if compelled to swallow ** Headlong Hall” and the * Crock of Gold,” &e. 
One must not, we know, even in respect to books, be too fastidious ; yet if we are 
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), Messrs. Wiley & Putnam must take part of the blame in having provided us 
ee such ele vated standards of judgment. 

This series is pow a library in itse If, and contains several years of good reading 
in it—to say nothing of what is announced as yet to come. It is reading, too, 
adi ipte d to all seasons, and to a great variety of c ‘ultivated tastes. The form of the 
numbers is such that they may be convenie sntly carried in the pocket, to annihilate 
time when one is also annihilating space ina rail car or steamboat, to add to the 
felicity of a summer sojourn in the country, or to enliven the comfort of the winter 
fireside. ‘There are travels and essays, and sketches and biographies, and poems, 
embraced in the collection, with now and then a volume that aspires to all these 
tiles. If you a something brilliant and racy, there is Eothen; something 
hearty and genial, there is Hunt; something suggestive though perverse, there is 
Hazlitt ; atin grand and striking, there is Beckford; something frolic and 
gentle, there is Lamb; something pretentious, there is the aforesaid Tupper; 
something wild, yet classic, there is Fouqué; something humorous or touching, 
there is Zsc hokke ; or finally, something indescribable, there is Carlyle. And 
twinkling amid these larger lights, you will find the elegant Mrs. Jamieson, the 
ple asant Mrs. Southey, and the good Mary Howitt. 

It is an unfortunate thing, we think, that Messrs. Wiley & Putnam took it 
into their heads to issue an American rival alongside of their foreign series. Not 
that it was not desirable to have an issue of well- printed American books, or that 
they may not have made money out of their project ; but because it has provoked 
comparisons rather unpleasant to our pride as Americans. The editor has not 
succeeded, it must be confessed, in procuring works fit to rank with the English 
selections, or that ought to be regarded as representative of American literature or 
genius. It must have been out of his power to get better, as such are to be had 
unquestionably, and he possesses taste enough to know them when he should see 
them. But it would have been a wiser policy, so far as the interests of our litera- 
ture are concerned, to have published none at all, rather than put forth such im- 
perfect efforts as those of Simms, Poe, Matthews, Headly, and last and worst, 
Cheever. Mr. Simms’s magazine habits, or some other causes, have led him 
into an almost intolerable diffuseness, so that his naturally vigorous thought is 
overlaid by an endless drawl of words. Matthews possesses considerable talent, 
but it stands greatly in need of discipline and taste ; Headly writes neither gram- 
matically nor elegantly, but there is a certain intensity and fire about his manner 
which renders him popular, and which, if it were joined with scholarship and 
grace, would make him an effective writer. Of Mr. Poe we are not allowed to 
speak at present, and of Cheever’s wretched sectarian se rmonizings in the awful 
presence of the Jungfrau, we have no desire to speak. But there is not one of 
these writers whose books really do honor to our letters. Had they been retained 
in the possession of their authors, for ten years say, and submitted in the mean 
time to the severe castigations of some frie ‘ndly but rigid critic, they might have 
had material and vitality enough in them to entitle them to an honorable midwifery. 
And we say this, not to injure the feelings of these gentlemen, for some of whom 
we have a high professional and personal respect, but to do our duty towards the 
public as critics. We are of opinion that the cause of our literature is greatly 
depreciated and damaged by the issues of injudicious books. It creates a wrong 
ee 1 of judgment in the public mind, and retards the sale of more dese rving 
attempts. Nor must it be supposed from these remarks, that the whole of this 
American series is of the same inade quate character. In the exquisite ‘* Mosses” 
of Hawthorne, in the admirable tales of Mrs. Kirkland, in Calvert’s “* Scenes and 
Thoughts’—a book by no means sufficiently prized, in Melville’s lively and pictur- 
esque * Typee,”’ and Margaret Fuller’s vigorous ‘* Papers’””—though these last re- 
quire prunings and corrections, we find works which we should not only not scruple 
to send forth in the same coach with their foreign companions, but which we would 
send forth with some feeling of exultation. 

Now, the question arises, why this inferiority of the American series? Ig it 
because Americans are naturally inferior to the people of other countries as writers ? 
No man, after the demonstrations made by a host of our eminent authors, would 
be justified in saying so; yet there stands the fact, that Messrs. Wiley & Put- 
nam’s series of chosen American writers, are confessedly inferior to the series of 
writers taken almost indiscriminately from abroad! May not that fact itself throw 
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light upon the question ? ? May it not be, that the very facility with which our 
publishers can appropriate the labors of foreigners, is ‘a serious detriment. to a 
native literature? For our own part, we are dec idedly of the conviction that it js, 

There is no demand for good native productions, and until there be, they will not 
be cultivated, except as heretofore, in a chance way, and by the irregular methods 
of the amateur, rather than in the earnest and steadfast spirit of the sworn artist, 
Few men can live decently in this country hy mere literary labor—indeed, we 

may say that no man can ; for such of our writers as have thrived, in a pecuniary 
sense, have always joined other occupations to their pursuit of letters. Yet this 
is not the case, because there is no demand for literature of the higher kind ; for 
there is a demand, as the indefatigable multiplication of reprints from English 
books shows. We believe there are more readers in the United States—readerg 
in the highest sense—than in any modern nation, except Germany. The national 
would induce them to prefer American works, if they 


pride of most of these, too, 
But they cannot be had; and the 


cou'd be had, of equal merit to the English. 
simple reason is, that publishers will not offer an adequate remuneration for them, 
when the foreign copy can be got for nothing. It isonly after the American writer 
has forced his way up to reputation, that he can command any price at all from 
publishers ; and even then he must be content with the most moderate gains, 
Here and there, a man like Prescott, already rich, and therefore able to elaborate 
his books, and publish them in the finest typographical style, will have the pub- 
lishers dogging his heels; but nine hundred and ninety-nine out of a thousand of 
our authors are so situated, that they regard it as a favor when some publisher 
consents to overlook their MSS. 

Now, ‘how inthe name of common sense are we to have a flourishing literature 
under such circumstances? Will men qualified to exalt the taste of the nation, 
devote their energies to it, when starvation yawns in the vista? Will they at- 
tempt a rivalry with well-paid and well-fed foreign competitors under such 
enormous disadvantages? Of the horrible injustice of this state of things we shall 
not now speak—injustice towards foreigners whom it despoils, and injustice towards 
natives whom it robs of a market. Buta single fact will place that view of the 
subject in a strong light. The English re-publishers of Mrs. Childs’s excellent 
works, are said to have made more than one hundred thousand dollars by them, 
while the accomplished authoress is still toiling on in this city, without having 
realized one cent from the foreign circulation. We suppose Mr. Dickens must 
have been plundered of three times that amount on the sale of his books in this 
country. Yet our Congress, in the face of these iniquities, will steadily refuse to 
pass a law simply declaring a right of property, where that right is almost indispu- 
It is not pretent ded that the author has nota ri ght to the workings of 

is the most clearly 
but the government 


table! 
his own brains; it is not pretended that literary property 


established and the most easily definable of all property 
refuses to secure the important interest of book-writers, because the two-penny in- 
terests of paper makers and book-pirates may by some vague possibility be io- 
_—: We say, by some vague possibility—for we believe that under a wise 

Copy-right law, even those who have heretofore lived by thievery, will be bene- 
fited. Yet we do not care to take that aspect of the matter into consideration. 
The question 1s one of palpable and eternal justice. Authors, wherever they come 
from, have an inherent and inalienable right to their products, as much as the 
merchant has to his silks or his earthen ware. These products as much deserve 
the protection of law. The government might as well permit the cruiser to board 
transporting ships at will, as to permit publishers to pounce as they do upon foreign 
writers. It is free-booting upon the high seas in either case; or, according to 
Hood’s pun, there is no more difference between the buccaniers and book- 
aneers in fact, than there is in sound. Our legislative policy is that of criminal 
licence. We assume a position as disgraceful as it is deleterious. If any class of 
our citizens should treat foreign manufactures or foreign merchants as badly as 
the publishers do foreign authors, the whole country would rise in arms against the 
wickedness ; yet this wholesale book robbery goes on from session to session, before 
the eyes of Congress, and scarcely a man is found honest enough or bold enough to 
raise his voice in rebuke. Though no constitutional objection arises in the case, and 
though the policy of the matter is as positive as the right of it, not a soul is moved 
to an indignant remonstrance—much less to an earnest effort in behalf of the 


wronged on both sides of the Atlantic. 
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LOCALITIES OF THE LEARNED. 


“The love 
Of mighty minds doth hallow, in the core 
Of human hearts, the ruin of a wall 
W here dwelt the wise and wondrous.’’—Brron. 


How universal is the influence of association. The precincts of home, 
—however humble that abode,—become invested with a thousand endearing 
charms, which cluster around the heart with such sweet and enduring tena- 
city, that, compare ‘d with which, the most ravishing beauties of nature, or 
glittering blandishments of art, lose all their witchery and force. This 
feeling, which seems closely allied to that of consanguinity, love or friend- 
ship, transfers itself to inanimate objects, times and places, which the pres- 
ence of those once loved er venerated may have hallowed; thus transform- 
ing them into sainted shrines, at which memory loves to be the devoted 
worshipper. Nor is there anything unphilosophic al in all this, since, while 
the living forms, in which dwelt the sure tokens of the divine life, were 
contemplated with such cherished regard, it is not surprising that this senti- 
ment should captivate us with ideal images, after the realities had ceased 
any longe r to be objects of vision, “ One of the best secrets of our enjoy- 
ment,” says Hazlitt, “lies in the art of cultivating pleasant associations.’ 
Eve rything connecte ‘d with the children of genius awakens universal sympa- 
thy ;—the places where they have dwelt and labored in thought, which have 
witnessed their sufferings and mental anguish, and given birth to the bril- 
liant creations of intellect, necessarily acquire a sacredness and an interest 
unknown to any other. To begin with a few literary localities,—the first 
with which we commence, although somewhat inodorous in name, from its 
having long been considered as synonymous with poverty, wretchedness, 
and crime,—St. Giles’—we might yet mention two names connected with it, 
rendered immortal in verse,—Chapman, the earliest, and perhaps one of the 
best translators of Homer, and Andrew Marvell, the accomplished wit, 
poet, and patriot ; all that was mortal of whom, reposes in a sepulchre of 
its parish church. Turn we to another, and an opposite district of the 
“Great Metropolis,” and a section few might also suspect to be classic 
ground,—the Borough of Southwalk,—yet in its precincts once stood the 
well-remembered Globe Theatre, of whic h Shakspeare was at one time pro- 
prietor. Shakspeare’s first appearance in public life was, indeed, as attend- 
ant at the door of this theatre, which probably stood in ‘Playhouse-Square, 
near Bankside. Bankside, on the Southwark side, is full of interest, also, 
from the fact of its being the spot where the great dramatist lived during 
his stay in London.* Near the Globe were the Bear-Gardens, where Eliza- 
beth, her nobles and ladies, used to solace their tender sensibilities with 
elegant sport—bear-hunting. Two other early dramatists, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, also lived near neighbors with the Bard of Avon. The mor- 
tal remains of Fletcher and Massinger rest within the time-honored walls 


* ’Stratford-on-Avon,”’ (the birth-place of Shakspeare, and where he lies entombed,) says an 


eloquent writer in Blackwood, “ does not contain the remains of mere English genius ; it is the 
place of pilgrimage to the entire haman race. The names of persons of all nations are to be 
ound, as on the summit of the Pyramids, encircled on the wails of Shakspeare’s house ; his 
grave is the common resort of the generous and enthusiastic of all ages, and countries, and 


times. All feel they can 
“Rival all but Shakspeare’s name below.” 
VOL. XX.—NO. CY, 
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of St. Saviour’s; it will be recollected, here formerly stood that famous 
rendezvous of the wits of olden time—the Tabard, whence Chaucer set 
out with his “ Pilgrims” on his route for Canterbury. Here, also, lived 
and died the contemporary of the latter poet—Gower. The Tabard stil] 
exists, in part, with its ample courtyard, under the name of the “ Talbot -” 
the mutations of time, however, have reduced its once distinguished impor- 
tance to the rank of the common-place. This venerable relic of the famed 
Sir Geoffrey, presents an interesting object of itself, from the fact of its 
age, probably : approaching hard upon a thousand years. 

The favorite resort of the learned of those days,—Raleigh, Spenser, Jon- 
son, Philip Sidney, and other noble names, was the Merniaia Tavern, 
Friday-street, Cheapside ; here Shakspeare and Jonson used to sharpen 
each other’s wits, and make a blaze. Dryden’s dwelling was situated in Fetter. 
Lane, formerly called Fleur-de-Lys-Court ; this venerable pile is known to 
the curious by two grim-looking lions in stone, over the door-way. This 
spot witnessed most of the poets’ toils and sufferings,—till they ceased in 
the quiet of the Poets’ Corner of Westminster Abbey. Dr. Johnson's 
house in Bolt-Court, Fleet-street, no longer exists. ‘The accomplished 
author of the ‘‘ Pleasures of Memory” relates, that when he was a boy of 
fourteen, he had a violent desire to see the great lexicographer, who was 
then the acknowledged head of English literature. He did not know him, 
nor was he acquainted with any one who had that advantage; and in this 
emergency he determined to introduce himself, with the hope that the visit 
of so young an admirer would prove its own excuse. He went, ace ordingly, 
to Bolt-Court ; but when he had got his hand upon the knocker, his heart 
failed him, and he came away and never renewed the attempt. 

Goldsmith has hallowed a dirty spot in London, by his residence there; 
it is called Green Arbour-Court, Old Bailey. Here Oliver resided in the 
outset of his career, ere his fame dawned upon the world; and here he 
completed his “ Inquiry into the Present State of Polite Literature in Eu 
rope,” and wrote those amusing papers, which were afterwards collected, 
under the title of ‘* The Citizen of the World.” The author was writing his 
* Inquiry,” in a wretched, dirty room, in which there was but one chair; 
and when he, from civility, offered it to his visitors, himself was obliged to 
sit in the window. On one occasion, when he had a call from a friend, and 
they were conversing, some one gently tappe dd at the door, and being de- 
sired to come in, a poor ragged little girl, of ve ry decent behavior, entered, 
who, dropping a curtesy, said, ‘‘ My mamma se nds her compliments, and 
begs the favour of you to lend her a pot full of coals!” The very house is 
still standing, the last in the alley, looking on so dangerous a descent, 
known by the name of “ Break-neck-stairs.” 

East-Smithfield was the birth-place of that rare poet, of the elder school, 
Spenser. The chequered career of the author of the Faerie Queene is 
familiar to the reader,—his residence, Kilcolman Castle, Ireland,— its being 
fired by the populace,—his return to England,—poverty and disasters, and 
subsequent death, in an obscure lodging-house in King-street, Westminster. 
His death was more honored than his life; for, says Camden, his hearse 
was attended by poets; and mournful elegies and poems, which, with the 
pens that wrote them, were thrown into his tomb,—in Westminster Abbey. 

Pope must be deemed a veritable cockney; for he awoke to being under 
the immediate sound of “ Bow-Bells,” in a place no less anti-peetic than 
Lombard-street,—a street where bankers and money-changers are as rife 
as in our own Wall-street. Pope’s residence at Twickenham is well- 
known; near his dwelling, the tree may be seen, inscribed with the words, 
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“ Here Pope sung ;” under whose shelter and shade he produced many 
of his effusions. He sleeps in the east end of Twickenham church. 

John Milton’s birth-place was in Bread-street, Cheapside, at the “ Spread 
Eagle ;’ the house, however, was consumed in ‘the Great Fire of London, 
Milton was proverbially addicted to changing his abode; few more noted 
instances of the kind being upon record. He is believed to have written 
his “ L’ Allegro” and “ di Penseroso”’ at Horton, in Buckinghamshire ; 
his great epic, at least the earlier portions, were penned at a house at Forest- 
Hill, near Oxford. The poet afterwards resided in a large house in Alders- 
ate-street, London, where he carried on the craft of a schoolmaster, politician, 
and philosopher. His noble advocacy of liberal opinions, it will be remem- 
bered, brought him little fame and less fortune. From this spot he removed 
to a house in Holborn, facing Lincolns-Inn-Fields, thence to lodgings in 
Scotland-yard, near Whitehall, and finally, to the dwelling, still extant, in 
Westminster, looking into St. James’s Park. Here he lost his sight, which 
his political opponents ascribed to the anger of Heaven for his abetting the 
popul: ur cause. The ancient front of this memorable building forms now 
its back, and overlooks the fine garden of the late Jeremy Bentham. Near 

the top of this ancient front is a stone, bearing this inscription— 


“ Sacred to Milton, the prince of poets.” 


This memento was put up by Hazlitt, who rented the house for some years, 
solely because it was once the abode of John Milton. Lest any tourist should 
be in quest of its /ocale, we will add, it stands in York-street, west of West- 
minster Abbey, No. 19. At the commencement of the Plague, Milton lived in 
Bunhill-Fields ; he soon removed to the residence of a wealthy Quaker at 
Chalfount, at which place he doubtless dictated his “ Paradise Regained,” 
to his then wife, Elizabeth Minshall. The poet’s last house,—* the nar- 
row house appointed for all living,”’——was a grave in the chancel of St. 
Giles, Cripplegate. Lord Bacon has bequeathed the memory of his noble 
genius to Gray’ s Inn, where he lived and wrote. The corner of Fle -et-street 
and Chancery-Lane witnessed the advent of the poet Cowley. Two re- 
nowned painters, Sir Joshua Reynolds and Hogarth, immortalized their 
art in Leicester-Square, at the house since called the Sabloniere Hotel. 
And again in St. James’-Square, with its neighborhood, we might mention 
several illustrious names as its inhabitants: Newton lived in St. Martin’s- 
street, on the south side of the square; and Steele, in Sbeiietas Byron 
first saw the light in Holly-street, Hanover-Square ; he wrote his “ Hours 
of Idleness” at Newark, his “ Siege of Corinth” in Piccadilly, overlooking 
the Green Park. Cowper's rural retreat was at Olney, Buckinghamshire, 
as is well known. Cave’s house, the frequent resort of Johnson and Gold- 
smith, was at St. John’s-Gate, Clerkenwell,—a venerable relic,—we believe, 
still extant. At No. 3 Ivy-Lane, leading to the great book mart, Paternos- 
ter-Row, there was formerly a tavern, frequente d by the literati of those 
days, where, according to the Spectator, ‘“was he ld the Humdrum Club, 
who used to sit together, smoke their pipes, and say nothing till midnight.” 
Franklin worked at Wall’s Printing-house in 1725, situate in Portugal- 
street, Lincolns-Inn-Fields; he lodged at a house facing the Catholic chapel, 
in Duke-street. At the mention of such association, how many reflections 
suggest themselves; but we refrain. 

It is worthy of remark, that poets have all loved the rivers! Need we 
mention the banks of the Doon, or the braes of Yarrow, the lonely retire- 
ments of the Duddon, or the streams by which Edmund Spenser walked in 
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his glory, dreaming bright dreams of hope and blessing, and murmuring, as 
he walked their margin, a music sweeter than their own? 

Alas! the cherished boon has been but too frequently denied to the ma- 
jority of those who have sought to “ build the lofty rhyme,” for they have 
been generally found located in a /ofty apartment, as if privation and poverty 
could best propitiate the muse, 

Speaking, therefore, of localities, we ought not to omit the mention of 
the too notorious Grub-street, of poetical memory. ‘* We never think of a 
garret,” says Ryan, in his ‘‘ Poetry and Poets,” ** but an infinitude of melan- 
choly and lanky associations of skin and bone, poor poets and authors, come 
thronging on our imaginations. All ideas of the sins of the flesh evaporate 
on our entrance, for if all the flesh that has ever inhabited a garret were to 
be duly weighed in the balances, we are of opinion that it would not amount 
to aton. In walking up the steps that lead to this domiciliary appen- 
dage of genius, we are wholly overcome by the sanctity of the spot. We 
think of it as the resort of greatness—the cradle and grave of departed in- 
tellect, and pay homage to it in a sullen smile or a flood of tears, How ven- 
erable does it appear, at least, if it is a genuine garret, with its angular pro- 
jections, like the fractures in poor Goldsmith’s face, its tattered and thread- 
bare walls, like old Johnson’s wig, and its numberless *‘ loop-holes of re- 
treat,’ for the north wind to peep through and cool the poet’s imagination. 
The very forlornness of its situation inspires elevated ideas in proportion to 
its altitude; it seems isolated from the world, and adapted solely to the in- 
timate connexion that genius holds with heaven.” 

It was in one of these wrial abodes that poor Otway conceived and penned 
that affecting tragedy, “‘ Venice Preserved ;’’ and also the facetious and 
witty Butler his ‘‘ Hudibras,” which, while it contributed to the convulsive 
merriment of the court and all classes of readers, its ill-fated author pined 
in his solitary attic, under the inconvenient pangs of starvation. 

It is grateful to reflect, however, that a// are not found domiciled i 
these upper regions. Some, on the contrary, moving among the upper cir- 
cles of society instead ; such as Pliny, in early times, and Voltaire, Pope, 
Rogers and others, among the moderns. Others, again, have appeared under 
the 1 most obscure circumstances, and bounded into notoriety by the force of 
their genius. Of this class, we might mention Keats, the most “ poetical of 
poets, % ’ who was born in a stable at Moorfields, London. The history of this 
unfortunate yet brilliant writer, exhibits a sad picture of the casu: ilties which 
too frequently befall the devotees of the muse. Repairing to Italy for the 
recovery of his enfeebled health, he expired in the arms of a friend, in 1820, 
ere he had attained to the noontide of life. The same may be said of the 


no less extraordinary, though erratic poet, Sheiley. But the sorrows of 
both have long since a hushed ;—they sleep together in the same grave. 
The latter once said, i n anticipation of his near approaching end, that he 


felt already the dain. growing over him—proving the deep love of poetic 
beauty which still ardently gloweth in his “ heart of hearts.” His monu- 
mental record was, by his request, the following :— 


“ Here lies one whose name was writ in tears.’ 


Let us not omit a passing tribute to one of the most promising but ill- 
fated of the sons of song, poor Chatterton, who, on his arrival frora Bristol, 
vainly struggling against the iron destiny that seemed to crush him—un- 
pitied because unknown, and who immured himself in an obscure apart- 
ment in Brook-street, Holborn. Tlere, after some days of actual starvation, 
he yielded to the demon of despair, and destroyed himself. We have wept 
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at the shrine of his suffering, sorrow, and sin. Poor Chatterton, whom Words- 
worth styles 

“The sleepless boy, who perished in his pride !” 
He is buried near the workhouse, Shoe-lane, without a stone to point the 
spot. Wonder his memory should thus suffer desecration, while magnifi- 
cent piles are erected to the honor of titled fools ! 

In Salisbury Court lived Thomas Sackvill, Earl of Dorset, the precursor 
of Spenser. Here also resided Richardson, where he kept his printing- 
office. The Temple is eminently classic in its associations. 'Then to think 
of the Boar’s Head, nea the rendezvous of the departed worthies, wits 
and poets of olden times n, Ben Jonson, Pope and Butler, 
the last of whom lived sonal and died in Rose-street, and was buried in 
Covent Garden church, where Peter Pindar also lies. Sir Philip and Al- 
gernon Sydney both lived at their mansion on the north side of Leicester 
Square, at the back of which was Dryden’s residence. Sir Thomas More 
lived at Chelsea. Addison lived and died at Holland House, Kensington. 

Abraham Cowley’s name is associated with Chertsey and Barn Elms, both 
in the county of Surrey. The house at Chertsey yet remains, somewhat 
modernized. Over the door is a small tablet of stone, on which is inscribed, 





“ Here the last accents fell from Cowley’s tongue.” 


His final resting-place was the Poets’ Corner, in Westminster Abbey. 

Close to the pretty lodge leading to Stoke church, and in a well- kept and 
enclosed garden, is a cenotaph erected to the memory of Gray. From the 
high bank on which it is placed, we look down into one of those deep lanes 
so full of be vauty, and see pretty ferns growing out of the red sand-stone 
rocks, with wild violets, strawberries, and other plants intermixed. In an- 
other direction, and across a field, is Gr: iy’s church-yard, almost surrounded 
with high fir-trees covered with ivy, which impart a pleasing gloom in sum- 
mer to the spot. It is impossible to approach it without fe -eling that it is a 
spot calculated to have inspired the poet with those feelings which drew 
from him his beautiful and well-known ‘‘ Elegy.’’ Here he wrote ; here he 
wandered, and here he was buried. But where is his monument? We look 
for it in vain, either in the church or church-yard. There is, indeed, the 
tomb of ‘ the careful, tender mother of many children, one of whom had 
the misfortune to survive her.” That child was Thomas Gray, the poet. In 
that same simple tomb his ashes repose, with those of the mother he so 
affectionately loved. 

Ireland claims a passing allusion : if its literary localities are less numer- 
ous, they are scarcely less interesting. ‘To begin with the metropolis : there 
is Glasnevin, with its recollections of Tickell, Addison, Parnell, and the 
rest of that brilliant circle which there met ; there is Swift’s birthplace in 
Hoey’s Court, and his tomb in St. Patrick’s; there is 12 Dorset-street, 
where Sheridan first drew his breath, and Aungier-street, where his biogra- 
pher, Thomas Moore, was born. And how many a one—even the admirer 
of her poetry—passes 20 Dawson-street, without thinking of Mrs. Hemans; 
yet in that house the ‘ falcon-hearted dove” folded its wing and fell asleep, 
and in the vaults of St. Anne’s church, hard by, her mortal remains are 
laid, 

Thompson’s natal place was Ednam, near Kelso, Scotland; he removed 
thence to Southdean, where he is supposed to have indited his Cas¢/e of In- 
dolence and Winter ; afterwards he re pi aired to a house near Richmond, in 
what is called i en hads Gaee, His remains rest in Richmond church, w here 
a brass tablet is erected to his memory. ‘The dwelling-place of the great 
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German poet, Schiller, where he lived and sung, is still extant, situate jn 
the village of Gohlis, Leipsic. The rural cottage stands in a retired nook 
from the road, Says a tourist,— ‘ 


** It is so modest, so humble, that it hardly seems to dare to look over the tall 
stone fence and lordly gate which modern respect and enthusiasm have erected 
before it. Its narrow face of rude mortar is covered with a creeping vine, and 
over two little windows which peep out from under the sharply-slanting roof, 
catching the rays of the evening’s sun, are written the words, * Schiller’s Study,’ 
The gate itself bears this inscription :— 

‘ Here dwelt 
Schiller, 
and wrote the Song of Joy, 
in the year 
1785.’ 

“How simple and touching a moral is here! In poverty, in distress, in want 
of friends and bread—as yet unrenowned—as yet unpatronized by dukes, and un- 
solicited by kings—an exile—a stranger,—‘ here dwelt Schiller, and wrote the 
Song of Joy " Blessed be the spirit of poetry, which can thus change sorrow 
into rejoicing. Next to the glorious hope whose consolation ‘ passeth all under- 
standing,’ this spirit of ideal beauty and happiness—this inward power of investing 
the outward life and its changing circumstances with hues of light and joy, this is 
the best gift of God to man. QO, let us not despise the poet! His mission is holy and 
good. He teaches us to see fresh beauty in the works and ways of God,—to wear 
the fetters of care more lightly about us, and to find roses in the rockiest path that 
duty and affliction ever trod.”’ 


It is worthy of remark, ‘that, as in Europe, so is it here in America— 
our northern cities have been more prolific in great men than any other 
section of country. Portland, in Maine, may boast of being the birth- place 
of the following distinguis shed American writers: Willis, Neal, Longfellow, 
and some others of cele brity. If the lives of literary men possess for us 
such strong interest, it is not to be supposed that their - aces of abode, and 
the localities they have visited, can be remembered without emotion ; and 
although it may be difficult to present many instances, yet such as they 
are, we venture to offer our collection to the reader; and for these we con- 
fess some apology is due from the desultory manner in which we have quot- 
ed them. 


NIGHT. 


On, Night! [ love thee, as a weary child 
Loves the maternal breast on which it leans! 
Day hath its golden pomp—its bustling scenes, 
But richer gifts are thine :—the turmoil wild 
Of a proud heart, thy low, sad voice hath stilled, 
Until its throb is gentler than the swell 
Of a light billow—and its chamber filled 
With cloudless light, with calm unspeakable : 
Thy hand a curtain lifteth, and I see 
One who first taught my heart with love to thrill, 
Though long ago her lip of song grew still : 
Day showeth but the sod upon her breast, 
But thou, oh Night! her form in glorious raiment drest ! 


W. H. C. H. 
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LETTERS FROM JERUSALEM. 


(Continaed.) 
Jerusatem, Nisan Ist. 


To Tamor, the Daughter of Er, Wife of Jezreel, Mother of Bethshau and Amos, as 


well as the unworthy Miriam, dear mother, who now sends love and greeting from 
this glorious city. lo thee who hast been for so many years, and slill art, an exile 
in Nyrsa of Cappadocia: 


Dear mother, God bless you, for your long letter. May the love and 
confidence existing between saothes and child ever continue. Your words, 
coming to me amid gloom and fear, which encompassed me, made me weep 
long; unwitting how much I needed words of kindness, and comfort, your 
thoughts seem to have been heaven-directed. 

Another fortnight has passed since I have written to you. Saw you me 
now, as I sit writing, decked in the bridal robes for the last eve ning of 
Sarai’s marriage, you would not wonder so much at my not having written 
The days have been very hurried, busy, and anxious, and the evenings found 
me too much engaged or too tired to write much or satisfactorily ; beside, 
an old habit of procrastination has been revived, now that I am away from 
your sadly sorry look, when you see it 1s not conque red. 

Yes, the mystery is over—at least for her who is most nearly interested ; 
and we must bear to wait until it is time that clouds should be removed from 
the face of truth for us. That there is mystery, some great and weighty 
secret, is too evident to me; that it is not a cheerful one is evident also; 
and that Sarai is a noble, magnificent being, who has nerved herself to the 
accomplishment of some hard determination, is no less to be seen by me, 
who watch her so intently. All else deem this marriage like any other. 
Not so, She seems abstracted at times, at others, too gay; alternately sad 
unto death, and glad, exalted, as if inspired. 

Let me tell all 1 know. The afternoon that I last wrote to you, if you 
remember, [ said I would read part of my letter to Sarai. When I had 
done so, I returned to my room to add a few words, and to enclose in the 
letter bag the copy of that beautiful Indian drama, which Azariah had ren- 
dered into our language, and given me. My eyes ached, for I had wrought 
upon the ephod till very late the night before ; and so drawing the curtains 
over the windows, I resigned myself to sleep. I slept until very late, for 
when I awakened I saw that supper must be over, for on a table stood some 
delicate conserves and fruit for me. Knowing Benaiah had gone to a 
feast, and surmising that Sarai had probably accompanied him, I gave my- 
self no trouble to inquire after her, and was busily reading, when Lina 
came in. I asked her if her mistress had gone out. She said no; that she 
was in the library; that Helon was with her, and only Benaiah had gone 
to the feast. Here my heart beat; now, | hoped misunderstanding would 
cease. I asked Lina had her mistress sent me no message? She answered, 
that when supper was served, she had desired some palm wine and some 
fruit should be brought to me, with the word that neither she nor the young 
master wished any supper, and hoped [ would find mine accept ible, though 
J ate it all alone, and in my chamber. So, mother, instead of a voluntary oc- 


cupant of my room, as J had deemed myself, I had been in fact banished to 
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it. Never did exile more delight in banishment, however. Sarai came to 
me late at night; one glance sufficed to show, mystery was over for her ; 
she seemed to have gained strength and soul since | last saw her: her eye 
flashed more brightly, her ste p was more stately, and the impression her 
face gave me, was, that a crisis in her destiny had come, and she had met 
it, and could meet it well. ‘ Now, thank God!” I exec laimed, “ all this 
strangeness, all this desolation is over ; Helon has told you all?” “ Yes, all,” 
she answered ; and sinking upon the couch beside me, she leaned her head 
nmpon my shoulder. Her movements were not like those of one utter! 
wretched, though not happy ; so I knew that Helon still loved her, though 
there was some great sorrow. “And Helon still loves you?’ I asked, 
“ Loves me!” she. echoed, and her voice was very sad,—*‘ loves me, indeed; 
more, even, than he does himself. I could almost wish he loved me less. 
He has consented at last to love me less, or, to speak better, to love my 
apparent good less. 1 speak enigmatically, cousin,” she continued, after 
a pause, “but when you know all, you will see the signification of my 
words. Do not ask me to tell you this mystery, I beseech you—lI pray 
you ; and if I seem sad, do not sympathize with me by word or act; for 
sympathy will unnerve me, and | must act now, not mourn—if I weep | 
am lost; there are weighty duties for me, and I must not shrink nor blench, 
All is chaos now in my mind, excepting one purpose, which moves over the 
face of the waters, and will yet bring all things into their order. One thing 
I see clearly now, that you, dear cousin, must make me some promises; 
and however much you may be tempted to break them, as you value your 
own soul, it must not be done. When you have read this letter to father, I 
will tell you what you must promise. I ‘could not see father to-night. He 
will suppose me sleeping, and as he goes hence before the dawn of day, a 
slave will give this to him : and when Ammon returns with the camels, the 
day after to-morrow, he will bring his answer.” It was a letter requesting 
the marriage festival to be held immediately after his return from the country. 
Her written reasons for it were good, as well as the details of how the prepa- 
rations could be carried forward without his presence, so that his country 
affairs might be well seen to. The only thing which appeared strange about 
the letter. was, that she said they inte nded to leave Jerusalem for Helon’s 
friends in the south the day after the marriage. Why she could not remain 
among her friends, like other brides, was mysterious ; I considered it but a 
satellite to the greater mystery, and so was silent. I gave it to her, s: aying, 
“ Now for the demands and promises.” In the first place, she desired that 
in the few days that would intervene between that evening and the mar- 
riage festivities, that I would be as little with her as might be possible. At 
this I was very much hurt, mother; and in sorrowful displeasure, would 
have unclasped my hand which held hers; but she grasped it tightly, and 
continued her requests, as if there was nothing wrong in them. She de 
sired that I would receive all company that came, during the week pre- 
ceding the marriage, excepting Helon, and that I should avoid him; if he 
spoke to me, to answer no more than courtesy required ; and immediately 
send for her, or better go for her, if she was not present. The last, and 
most important request, she said, was, that whatever I had observed that 
was strange about Helon or herself, or whatever I might see which would 
create wonder, I should be utterly silent; and that which made me suspect 
anything, or that [ suspected, should not be told to her father, by word or 
sign. ‘This was too much; I started back from her, and looked at her 
searchingly ; but I could see no evil in that glorious face. ‘“ Sarai,” I 
asked, ‘“‘are you doing all that is right for you to do? answer me th: it—” 
With hands clasped, and looking upward, as if calling angels to witness to 
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her truth, she said, solemnly, “‘ As I hope for God’s love, and for heaven, 
when the troubled sea of earth is over and gone, so am I doing that which I 
shall look back to with the most gladness.’ What could 1 do but promise 
all, everything. ‘‘ Heaven hears our promises,” she answered, almost 
sternly, and she was gone. 

That night, from anxiety, was sleepless for me; and the next day, and 
until this moment, I have found that not only silence and passiveness were 
expected of me, but that much care was to be mine. When | have seen 
Sarai, she has only given me directions. I have been her mouth-piece for 
her commands, and many of them she has sent me some kindly note about. 
She told the servants that so much more than usual was demanded of them 
and her father being away, we would dispense with suppers, and that some 
servers might be kept replenished in her and my rooms. Whenever Sarai 
has detected herself in expressions of heart, or love for her father, or for 
me, she has checked herself and gone away. What does it all mean? I 
see traces of tears on her face but rarely; she is pale—evidently exhausted 
by care and excitement ; but that her body is weakened, not her purpose, 
I see plainly. As I promised, I have avoided Helon, and he has done the 
like to me. He looks deadly pale. Once I found him alone in the library, 
weeping bitterly. Sarai came in, and I left them. Again, what does all 
this mean ? 

It has been well that I have had so much to attend to—so many friends 
to talk with, else [ should have fainted from this cheerlessness. Avs it is, I 
have often longed for the wings of a dove to fly away where peace might be. 
I feel often very much hurt at Sarai’s not being willing to confide in me; 
and then again I would do all in my power—make any sacrifice, to remove 
the weight ‘that is on her soul. I have been to see Helon’s house, which 
was newly decorated long before this for the bride. It is magnificent, and 
worthy such a couple. May happiness smile over it, and this sorrow not 
dwell in it. 

Sarai has often been in conversation with Roman officers of government. 
What may it mean? Benaiah, since his return, seems to suspect nothing, 
but daily attends to the ceremonies of the marriage, the contracts, settle- 
ments of dowry, &c., and I hear he wears a smiling face at the costly feasts 
he gives for his male ac quaintances. Helon, I hear, does not seem as 
joyous; and that, in the six days’ feasts and rejoicings at his house, be has 
sometimes refuse d to join them on the plea of illness. He sees Sarai every 
morning, and letters are often exchanged between them. Many times she 
has seemed agitated when reading his notes; would hasten away to an- 
swer them, and only recover peace when she received some return.— 
Would to He raven the mystery or the wedding was over for us all, for Aza- 
riah te og me some scem to wonder at Helon’s being so grave. As for Sa- 
rai, she is, as one might expect of one so gifted, quiet and self- possessed be- 
fore her sa caiila but oh! I see this festival is mockery itself, and that her 
heart is busy with sad, sad thoughts. Just before I began to write to you 
this evening I went to her, hoping that the influence of the hour might be 
such as to make her willing to repose confidence in me, and if ‘there was 
comfort to give, | could give it. 1 found her already decked in her bridal 
splendor, and alone. She was kneeling in prayer, and though she saw me, 
she continued kneeling—so I have left her. Still she feels it best to suffer 
alone, 

Very soon the maidens will be here, and with torches and song we shall 
be led to the bridegroom’s house ; he will come forth to meet us; the last 
promises made and prayers said; the doors closed ; and then, pray Heaven, 
may there be true joy on the faces of bride and bridegroom at the marriage 
supper, as well as upon those of the guests, for oh! I am wearied of all this. 
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Nisan 4th, 


All mystery is over, and for us now, God help us, was ever misery like unto 
this? When I last wrote to you, hope was in my heart, and now can I ever 
smile again? The maidens went forth with us as I told you; torches gleam. 
ed upon our jewelled dresses ; the people had assemble “d a see the proces. 
sion, and the d: ancing-girls moved in their graceful attitudes round and be. 
fore us, while the flower-girls threw wreaths of flowers in the pathway,— 
The bridegroom came forth to meet us. How eagerly I looked at him! 
Unobserved I could now do so. He was still very pale, and as he greeted 
Sarai, his lip quivered, and he seemed like one who would faint. Sarai 
whispered something to him. With a strong effort he mastered Leempe and 
at the feast he was self: possessed and quiet. At last Benaiah, Sarai, Helon 
and myself, were left alone. An hour remained before day ana dawn, when 
the chariots were to come. Helon seemed weary, and his lip even was cole 
orless, while Sarai was excited; talked a great de al and strangely. I was 
exhausted by the duties of the day, and Benaiah advised me to go to my 
room, as he would sit with his children; but Sarai reminded me it would | be 
a long time before we met again, so I did not obey him. I took some wine, 
but it did not waken me; and at last, from utter exhaustion, I laid my head 
upon the pillows of the couch and went to sleep. When | awakened, the 
sun had been up possibly two hours, and hearing some one moaning near 
me, what was my astonishment to see Helon lying on a couch moaning 
piteously, Benaiah and Sarai watching beside him. Sarai was bathing He. 
lon’s head with snow-water, and Benaiah was advising that a leech be sent 
for, she persisting that one should not be called. Benaiah seemed some- 
what displeased, and said that, as she would not send for a leech to cure 
him, at least the chariot should be sent away, for Helon was too ill to tra- 
vel for a week at least; and he moved away, intending to give the neces- 
sary orders. Sarai left the sick man’s couch to intercept him, and said, 
hurriedly, that the chariots must not be sent away—that Helon’s illness 
would soon be over. 

“Ts the child possessed?” asked Benaiah.—‘ It seems as if you were 
both possessed. A little while ago, and Helon and you lost your happy 
looks, and I thought the old man hi: d best look on and not interfere. The 
marriage was put off at Helon’s request, and his reason was not such an one 
as I would have given. I whispered to myself—‘ Patience, patience ;’ then 
came a letter desiring the marriage. I was oily too glad to agree to it, for 
it showed you were one, and J believed all trouble over. During the fes 
tival you have both been grave, as if you were preparing for the tomb, and 
not for ah appy life; and now, Sarai, you would let Helon die without aid, 
or else kill him with undue fatigue. I do not understand all this, and 
scarcely feel like crying patience any more.” 

I heard the sick man murmur, “ O that I might die.” Sarai sank upon 
some cushions beside Helon, and the old man glancing at Sarai’s care-worn, 
anxious face, strode to the couch, and laying “his hand on the sick man’s 
shoulder, asked, “Helon! Helon! is there any thing kept from me?’ He 
did not answer by words, but tossing back his hair from his forehead, point. 
ed to a cluster of red swellings, from which grew the fatal red hair. He 
tore off the sleeve of his tunic, and there were the same. O God, Helon 
was a leper ! Mother, this will break your heart to hear, but had you 
been there, and could you be with us now! 

Benaiah was stunned for the moment by the terrible blow. A shriek es- 
caped his lips, and then, for some moments, he walked to and fro, like 4 
drunken man, not knowing what he did, Presently a red spot came upon 
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his cheek ; it grew larger and larger, and then he poured forth upon Helon 
abuse upon abuse, taunt upon taunt, curse upon curse. It was all dread- 
ful, dreadful to hear. Sarai was, happily, unconscious. At the first sound 
of her father’s angry voice she fainted. As for Helon—poor Helon! he an- 
swered but by moans, and an oft-repeated wish that he might die. Never 
did I hear such angry words as Benaiah uttered ; at first they paralysed me, 
—I could not move ; and when I tried to pacify him, he shook me off. Sa- 
rai lay a long time insensible, and I doubted if she would live again. The 
sight of her lifeless form, and ‘the fact that he had given full vent to his rage, 
and that Helon had uttered no word of defence, calmed Benaiah, and 
though he did not assist in my attempts to recall life, he came to us, and 
with folded arms watched how long it was before she breathed w ith any 
certainty or freedom. When at last he saw she knew where she was, and 
that memory had come to her, he folded her in his arms, and cried, “ Sa- 
rai, beloved child, would that you had died!” then burying his face in his 
hands, he wept and sobbed like a child. Sarai, seemed almost stern in her 
strength—in her despair ; for she said, as she took a goblet of wine from my 
hand, that she knew sorrow would come, but she prayed to be spared the 
sight of it; ‘‘ and now, Miriam,” she said, ‘* you know all this desolation ; 
Iam Helon’s wife; no one can separate us now, and the wilderness is to 
be our home.” Passing her father, she went to Helon, and would have 
supported him with her arm. This he prevented, and said, firmly, ‘ Sarai, 
I have done wrong, but it is over,—my weakness of soul is passed. I yield 
to you no longer,—alone I shall go to the desert!’ and clasping his hands, 
Helon prayed—O that I might have my request, and that God would 
grant me the thing I long for !—Even that it would please God to destroy 
me—that he would let loose his hand and cut me off.’ Being repulsed, 
Sarai knelt beside him, and laying her head on the same pillow, whispered, 


“Remember my vow.’ ” 
Benaiah seemed utterly subdued now, for he said, as he stood by Helon, 


in the most bitter anguish, “ My poor boy—my poor boy!” then rec ollect- 
ing himself, he took Sarai’s hand with gentleness : ** Come, Sarai—come, 
my child! we must go;—this is no place for you.” ‘ My ‘place i is wher. 
ever Helon may be,” Sarai answered; and as she continued speaking, her 
voice, at first tre mulous from emotion, became firm and clear. ‘‘ My place 
is wherever Helon may be ;—my vow is before God, that no means shall be 
left unused to ace omplis sh that prayer. If you do not wish to urge me to 
crime to seal that vow—if my earthly helps fail me, let me depart in peace 
with him. My hope is, that I may go where he goeth, and die where he 
dieth. Hear me, father! listen to me, so that you may see I am not unpre- 
pared for opposition. lam Helon’s wife, and the Roman as well as the 
Jewish law prevents any interference on your part; neither do they exact 
obedience to you. My past cheerful submission to a kind father must com- 
fort you; that submission is transferred now to Helon, and nought can di- 
vide us. I have obtained powerful friends among the Roman powers, who 
will move heaven and earth that I may accomplish my wish, and who will 
help me, not only for my own sake, but for their own aggrandisement. All, 
my dear father, that you can do, will be to call down the anathemas of the 
church; but though they wound my spirit s joy, the church cannot harm 
me, or imprison me one hour. I have thrown myself into the care of the 
Romans, who have promised to prevent any outward bonds of church, 
or parent, or friend. Father, believe not your child says these things 
from a spirit of daring. Oh, no! Could you but know the love which 
dwells in my heart for you! But I have known what measures you would 
take, to keep me from what you deem a desolate lot, and have merely taken 
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precaution, that you may not prevent my vow. Shall Helon be ill and alone 
in the desert, while I, his wife, live at home in ease and luxury? Even for 

myself, I would go with him; for if I did not love him as I do, how could 
I bear to have the remembrance of my desertion of him haunt me by day 
and night, coming as a sting to every hour’s pleasure? My mother, your 
Rachel, father, would have gone to Hades with you, and would you have 
me desert Helon in his utmost need? Neither w7// I desert him. Think 
not, father, that you can persui ade me, or terrify me to alter my determination, 
It isa right—it is a happy one, and I inust abide by it. I have opposed 
and conquered the seemingly immovable opposition of Helon, and I can 
bear all else. My vow disarmed his opposition, and now I repeat it:— 
God of Abraham and of Isaac, hear me! The life thou givest me I de. 
vote to Helon. If he goeth to the desert, there will I be; no powers on 
earth shall prevent my being with him in his illness and affliction; and 
Thou, O God, wilt pardon me, if, to accomplish this vow, 1 may have to 
do that which will be sin on my soul; for nought—nought shall separate 
me from Helon—not even this his opposition. Hear me, Jehovah! my 
vow is before Thee!” 

Tears streamed from Benaiah’s eyes. He saw that words were useless 
then. He motioned me to go with him; and together, sad, distressed be- 
yond utterance, we left them. Benaiah staid away but a while, and to re- 
turn with renewed supplications, in vain. Yesterday the priests, according 
to law, have examined the sick person; they declare it a decided case of 
leprosy, and that, before this time, it must have taken fearful root in his 
system, the eruptions were so sudden and abundant; yet they delay their 
final sentence for the usual seven days to pass; then Helon goes forth from 
Jerusalem. Will it be alone ? 

I have not seen Sarai since that terrible morning. It heightens the sad- 
ness of that scene, if possible, when I recollect that the sun shone into that 
room of misery, and shed its beams upon wretched beings clad in bridal 
robes and decked with magnificent jewels. I go this afternoon to see them. 
I do not use my voice in favor of either side. I dare not. I can but weep. 
The servants have all fled from Helon’s house, and when he departs, it 1s to 
be burnt to the ground with all it contains, so great is the fear of the peo 
ple that the plague is among them with more power than ever, judging from 
this frightful case. The priests have desired it, and Helon has not, by 
word or sign, refused consent. For fear of robbers, the afflicted ones mean 
to take to the wilderness but bare necessaries, a couple of camels to bear 
them away from home and friends, and to be loaded with a few things—a 
tent, some cooking utensils, some clothing, and they will find food enough 
in the luxuriant wastes of the south, Alas! alas! that such bright hopes 
should die! Benaiah wears on his face, when I see him, that scowl of an- 
guish. He is mostly with Sarai, and he is to go with me. He calls me— 
farewell ! 


Nisan 12th. 

Gone! gone!—The embers of Helon’s house is still burning, though 
faintly ;—utterly wrecked and ruined is its stone arches and sple ndor : ut- 
terly ruined seems the fortune of its master—not utterly, for a sweet, noble 
woman goes with him.—That he holds most precious, is his still. 

I saw Sarai immediately after last writing to you, but it was but a scene 
of vain endeavor on the part of father and husband to dissuade her, with 
gentle determination. She did not yield. She has scarcely ever wept during 
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the whole of this dreadful trial. Probably the excitement has prevented it, 
and a feeling that action must be hers. The next, and the next—all the 
days went by, and daily we saw them. Helon daily grew better; and the 
seventh at last came, with its priests and final sentence. They came about 
dusk. After they had gone, Benaiah and Helon renewed their entreaties. 
The old man wept and prayed all the night; but it was useless. Yester- 
day’s morning light made nature glad ; and a Roman soldier came with 
word that the lo: ided camels were at the city’s southern gate. Sarai heard 
him with apparent calmness, but as she left the room | saw that her step 
faltered. I went with her, and, without a word, saw her put on her coarse, 
serviceable garments, and pe ceived that in the tunic she had hid some 
pieces of gold, She did not speak, and | could only weep. As she hid away in 
her mantle a portion of the Holy Scriptures, [ heard her ejaculate, in a low 
tone—* May God comfort us.” 

How often it is in life, that what we feel we cannot bear, when we see it 
possibly prepared for us in the future ; yet when the so-much-feared future 
js the present, we find we can bear, and act readily and well, while those 
things we did not deem could affect us unnerves us. So with Sarai. She 
could leave her father, her home, her new home and Jerusalem, with ap- 
parent ca iImness. But as her dress caught in an ornament of her h: arp, she 
leaned upon it in very anguish, and groaned aloud. I put my arms around 
her, but instantly she shook them off. ‘I pray you, no sympathy,” she hur- 
riedly exclaimed ; ‘if | express my wre tchedness, strength will leave me, 
and all this will bse to be gone over again.” She shuddered at the thought, 
and she begged me to leave her alone a moment. I was glad to see that ‘she 
knelt in prayer; and going to the room where Benaiah was, I saw that the 
last words were being exchanged between Helon and himself. Sarai came 
in, and they both knelt for his blessing. ‘ Helon, my poor child,’’ he fal- 
tered, “‘ may God bless thee and heal ‘thee. But for Sarai I ask no bles- 
sing. If she go from me, may the sands of the desert scorch her very sore, 
and the tree of the wilderness be dust and ashes in her mouth. If she go 
from her poor old father, may this curse of mine linger about her till i 
maddens her. May God forsake her if she leaves me ; and”——- 

At these words Sarai interrupted the horrible curse with a shriek, and 
fled from the room. Helon and myself followed her, and found her leaning 
against the porch door. Helon took her hand, and begged her to go back : 
“Think of the curse, Sarai, and go to your father. God will take care of 
me.” ‘* He will take care of us both—of us all,” was the answer of the no- 
ble, courageous being. “As for the old man, my father, | have maddened 
him. God pardon me that. He will not curse his child long. Miriam, go 
back and comfort him. Now, Helon’’—and she even smiled—* I am 
strong again.” She held her hand tome. I clasped her in my arms, but 
she disengaged herself quickly, as if fearing to trust herself, and was gone. 

When | went to Benaiah that curse rang in my ear, and I had no com- 
fort to speak to him. When he saw 1 came alone he asked no questions, 
but repeated, again and again, “I did not believe she would go when she 
heard my curse, else, O, my God, else I had blessed my child !” 


(To be Continued.) 
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SYSTEM OF POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. 
IT. 
OF SOCIAL SCIENCE, OR THER SCIENCE OF HISTORY. 
We have said that the nature of things imposes it as a condition on the 


positive philosophy, first of all to erect history into a science. In other 
words, it must be demonstrated, that the changes supervening in society 
obey 2 determinate law, and succeed each other by a true filiation. In this 
second article, we shall exhibit the most general points of M. Comte’s doc- 
trine, fastigia rerum, 

What Bossuet says of individuals is equally true of communities ; they 
are subject to change, and it is law which governs them. One fact is un 
deniable, the ancient order of things disappeare d before that of the middle 
ages ; and this, overthrown in its turn, has but left some of its fragments 
amidst modern societies. Have these great mutations been fortuitous? 
that is, could they have followed each other in a purely arbitrary order, so 
that the modern might indifferently have preceded the ancient form of civili- 
zation, this becoming its derivative? Or, on the other hand, have these 
changes been necessary? that is, have they arisen from each other under 
the action of general causes so intimately connected, that the succession 
could have been broken only by the occurrence of immense disorders, cata- 
clysms, pestilential m: aladies destructive beyond all pre scedent, irruptions of 
barbarians, more numerous and more devastating than those Germ anic tribes, 
Sclavonians and Tartars, that broke loose upon the Roman empire? To 
this last question, M. Comte replies most affirmatively. Assuming as given 
facts, the nature of man and the action of destructive causes, such as his 
tory records, the general course of things has been necessary ; the filiation 
of human opinions, and, thence, of social forms, could not. as a whole, 
have been otherwise than it has been. But, thus to indicate a necessary 
succession, is merely recoznizing a fact, and not resolving the problem. 
We must go farther, and exhibit the law which regulates this succession. 
A single glance over our globe, shows us different groups of nations in 
very unequ: il states of civilization, from the lowest hordes of New Holland 
to the powerful cities of Europe; from the merest rudimental essays to the 


most complex results of social life. To aim at embracing immediately 


under the same formula such a diversity of conditions, would only perplex 
our discussion ; we must pass by those popul: itions wheee progress ‘has been 
retarded by causes reserved for future examination, and must confine our 
attention, at the outset, to the most prolonge od series. It is thus, that in 
every natural system the normal state must be studied previously to the per- 
turbations, and that, in living bodies, the conditions of health must be 
known before diseased action can be properly investigated. Now, the se- 
ries, whose evolution exhibits the most varied phi ises, is that which includes 
the Gre eks, with their oriental communications,—the Romans, with their 
Greek education,—the middle ages, heirs of the Roman religion, policy, 
and legislation,—and, finally, modern communities, the lineal offspring of 
the middle ages. 

The fact being established, historically, that societies undergo transfor- 


mations, M. Comte has discovered the law of these changes, which he thus 
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enunciates: All our conceptions, [and consequently social conceptions, or 
those which direct society,] pass through three successive states in a deter- 
minate order, namely,—first, the theological ; next, the metaphysical ; and, 
lastly, the positive state. In the theological state, man, projecting his own 
nature on the external world, conceives all objects to be moved by wills essen- 
tially analogous to his own ; in the metaphysical state, he substitutes entities 
for the concrete conceptions of the theological system ; finally, in the positive 
state, having come to recognize his true position, amidst the order of which 
he constitutes a part, he learns that all phenomena are determined by the 
properties of objects, whence result immutable laws. ‘Thus astronomy, 
where Apollo and his chariot were formerly so conspicuous, and of which 
the Pythagorean ideas, touching numbers and harmonies, together with so 
many other metaphysical conceptions, once formed an element, has now 
come to appe rtain, irrevocably, to the law of gravitation, geometry, and 
mechanics, Thus physics, where lightning, for instance, was long attribu- 
ted to the immediate agency of Jupiter, and where metaphysics had intro- 
duced the: horror of a vacuum, is now an organized science relative to the 
phe nomena of barology, electricity, light, so und, and heat. Thus bio logy, 
in which living bodies have, at time s, been abandoned to the intervention 
of demons, to possessions, and to magical influences, at other times sub- 
jected to metaphysical explications, has, at length, cast off this admixture, 
and, almost under our own eyes, has bee ‘n united to the general system of 
knowledge. Finally, social science, the place of which has been occupied, 
from the remotest ages, by theo logical systems or metaphysical ideas, has 
now reached the point where efforts to institute it are apparent on every 
side, and where its regular organization is, doubtless, near at hand. M. 
Comte has, as he thinks, succeeded in establishing the basis of this great 
operation. 

The origin of societies, like that of all other things, is inaccessible to 
human inquiry. But, even at this day, we are able to study some of the 
lower degrees of the social evolution. At various points of our globe popu- 
lations may be found, near to what is termed a state of nature, presenting 
subjects of great interest to the philosopher, who can connect the first 
essays of civilization with its highest forms. 

There, in ve ry various combinations, are exhibited the following charac- 
ters: Men are essentially hunters and warriors; their military expeditions 
being undertaken, not for the sake of conquest, ‘but to gratify an appetite 
for plunder, or vengeance, or, frequently, cannibalism, T heir excessive 
indolence is overcome only by the stimulus of want, or of violent passions, 
Their arts are few and simple, their ideas restricted, their religious notions 
limited to the worship of what are styled fetishes, as trees, springs, moun- 
tains, animals, &c. Yet in this fee ‘bly- developed state, are visible the first 
germs of civilization; a rudimental morality, a simple poetry and music, 
and an outline of scientific combinations, exhibited in the o perations of an 
imperfect industry, and in rude conceptions touching the nature of sur- 
rounding objects. ‘This period is styled by M. Comte, the age of fetichism, 
Various traces of it have been perpetuated in the succeeding stages of civi- 
lization. 

Such is the first phase of human development, instances of which are still 
visible in many parts of the globe. The second stage is polytheism. Here 
men no longer worship the neighboring material objects ; their divinities 
assume a more abstract claracter, and have each the supervision of an ex- 
tended department. The system of castes; the regular institution of sla- 
very; a marked scientific progress, though not equal to that which distin- 
guishes mo motheism ; a very precarious industry ; a great development of the 
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fine arts, and the predominance of the military spirit, are characteristics of 
this stage. It will be well briefly to review each of these particulars, 

In the régime of castes the sacerdotal orders predominate. It is not, 
here, our business either to condemn these ancient institutions, or to regret 
their inevitable extinction. ‘They filled an indispensable part during their 
own time; and the human mind being what it is, it was impossible that the 
earliest advances should have been made otherwise than under the tutelage 
of a theocratic régime. Now, a caste occupying the supreme rank—possess- 
ing the requisite leisure, and being the depositary of the most important arts, 
and of all the existing theoretical “knowlege, necessarily exercised a vast in- 
fluence on the destinies of humanity, and prepared, during its long domine 
tion, the elements of all that succeeding ages have inherited. On the other 
hand, independently of the obstacles interposed by these castes to all farther 
changes, we should remark, that owing to the confusion of the temporal with 
the spiritual power, no proper distinction was made in ancient times between 
that which is strictly the office of law and that which appertains to manners 
and education. Under such a system, everything was of necessity regu- 
lated. 

Ancient slavery was an institution then in accordance with the habitudes 
and necessities of the social state. This is apparent, when we consider how 
vastly it differed from our modern slavery—a monstrosity now banished into 
our colonies, and directly in contradiction with our present social wants and 
habitudes. Here, an insurmountable prejudice separates the slave from his 
master; there, no such prejudice existed. ‘The freed man found no diff- 
culty in entering into society, and the most eminent individuals were liable 
to become slaves. Homer’s Eumus was connected with a noble family of 
the Greek islands; Plato was sold as a slave; Ventidius, the conqueror of 
the Parthians, had been one; the freed men, Pallas and Narcissus, were the 
arbiters of the Roman empire. Accordingly, when once the social state 
had undergone a radical change, and slavery, transformed into serfage, had 
grown to be a useless institution, a general emancipation became possible, 
Ancient slavery was the result of an amelioration of manners, through which 
the conqueror made use of his captive instead of slaying him,—of the con- 
tempt attached to industrial pursuits, amidst populations essentially military, 

and of the leisure those populations thereby acquired to gratify their predo- 
minant tastes for war, government and agriculture. ‘The institution neces- 
sarily ceased when industry had grown into favor, and when free men had 
come to regard labor as a thing to be demanded rather than inflicted; as a 
recompense, not as a punishment. 

The fact cannot here require any elaborate proof, that industry, in an- 
cient times, occupied a very subordinate rank. It had not then achieved 
its greatest wonders; and being consigned to the lower castes, or to a sef- 
vile population, it was regarded with little interest. In the sciences, not- 
withstanding the serious impediments unquestionably growing out of poly- 
theistic conceptions, there was no inconsiderable progress. Geometry was 
developed ; astronomical theories were founded; Archimedes established 
some first notions in physics; Aristotle, Evasistratus, Herophilus, and Ga- 
len made some discoveries in biology. In a word, the scientific triumphs 
reserved for posterior ages were prepared. But we, the men of modern 
times, instituted, however, in the school of antiquity, can never cease to 


admire the marvellous excellence then attained ia the fine arts, Poly- 

theism, during its long domination, had become intimately interwoven 
S . . . rq’ 

with men’s conceptions, and deeply impressed upon every thing. ‘The 


artist then enjoyed an advantage which he has never since possessed in an 
equal degree, namely, that he could resort to living ideas and common 
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sentiments, and was, consequently, always felt and understood,—addressing 
himself not to the memory and to mere erudition, but to the imagination 
and the heart. i dhe ae ote ‘ 

The predominance of the military spirit in antiquity was in direct relation 
with the inferiority of industry. As men were then unfitted to struggle with 
nature, they the more willin; aly entered into contest with their fellow- men 3 
and when, at length, this resource failed,—when, for instance, the Roman 
people had finally accomplished a work of conquest without parallel in his- 
tory, a portentous debility soon paralysed this vast body. It seemed, and 
the event soon showed, that having finished its task, there was no farther 
occasion for its existence. At that period, as well as during the middle 
ages, when the feudal noblesse had taken the place of the governing classes 
of antiquity, the highest profession was that of arms. A reference to the 
opinions of our day on this subject, is suflicient to show the immense differ- 
ences existing between past and mode ‘rn societies. 

In the next stage, when monotheism, the successor of polytheism, had be- 
come fairly predominant, vast changes took place in those communities which 
were the direct inheritors of Graeco-Roman civilization. The fundamental 
division between the spiritual and temporal powers was established definitively ; 
and the fact that the priesthood, the most elevated class in the middle ages, 
was recruited from all ranks of society, gave a serious blow to a practice 
which had prevailed generally in antiquity, namely, the hereditary transmis- 
sion of functions. ‘The mental habitudes which monotheism creates, are far 
more favorable than those of polytheism to the culture of the sciences. The 
former, indeed, supposes, to a much greater degree than the Jatter, the re- 
gularity and constancy of natural phenomena. Accordingly, when the great 
elaboration, preliminary to the founding of Catholicism, and which, from its 
importance, long continued to absorb the higher order of minds, was finally 
completed, a remarkable scientific ac tivity arose. To this pe wind may be 
assigned the first labors in chemistry, the science which connects inorganic 
with organic nature. TF eudality, which emerged out of the destruction of 
the aucient power of the Casars, and of which the preparation may be dated 
from the close of the Roman empire, was illy adapted for an enterprise of 
conquest like om it which Rome had pursued. It manifested its essentially 
defensive efficacy, on the one hand, in combating the Mussulman power, on 
the other, in restraining the turbulent northern populations. This tendency 
was in accordance with the abolition of slavery—the creation of free com- 
munes, and the development of industry. Thenceforward may be traced 
that radical revolution which divides the modern from the ancient world. 
Industry acquired no inconsiderable importance—changing men’s pursuits, 
diverting military activity, creating pacific occupations, and casting the 
weight of its interests in the balance of societies, Irom this period may be 
dated the application of the mariner’s compass, the use of fire-arms in war, 
the invention of paper, and the discovery of printing. That the fine arts, 
moreover, were by no means neglected, those magnificent cathedrals scat- 
tered over Europe, and the poems of Danté, still bear witness. But Catho- 
lic art, less favored in this respect than that of polytheism, reached its apo- 
gee just when the social organization which had produced it was breaking 
up, and when men were becoming either hostile or indifferent to the sym- 
bol which it aimed to idealize. 

Indeed, the last phase, amidst which we now live—that of the decompo- 
sition of Catholico-feudal civilization, was at hand. M. Comte, by a mas- 
terly historical analysis, has shown that this movement of decomposition 
must be referred, not, as is commonly done, to the sixteenth, but to the two 
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preceding centuries. There is this only difference between the two epochs 
—that in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the elaboration was spon- 
taneous, whereas, subsequently, men worked with set purpose to undermine 
the ancient edifice. 

The streggle between the spiritual and temporal powers, in which the 
former was vanquishec d,—the progressive authority acquired by the legists, 
in direct and continued opposition to ecclesiastical jurisdictions,—the ten. 
dencies to independence manifested among the national clergies, threaten- 
ing a breach in the Catholic unity,—the eruption of dangerous heresies, 
which testified, by the bloodshed oe for their suppression, at ace a 
price mental convergence had then to be oe hased.—all evinced th it, 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, active causes of destruction were at 
work in this vast body. But it was still st oii g apparently erect and firm, 
when, near the beginning of the sixteenth century, Protestantism wrested 
from it a large section of Europe. Catholicism now lost what had consti- 
tuted its distinctive character; it ceased to be the intellectual head of go. 
ciety—the regulator of the most advanced communities; and there were 
now two heads, two directions, two philosophies. Here was the rupture be. 
tween the Catholico-fendal organization and that of modern times. Thence. 
forward all was a rapid series of destruction and ruin. In vain did Protes. 
tantism endeavor to retain the human mind on the declivity where she had 
placed it. A philosophy endued with a growing consciousness of its criti- 
cal destination, ministering to the popular ee and ministered to by 
them, changed men’s ideas, and ideas changed the face of society. This 
era was marked by immense advances in science ae uaouey, by the crea- 
tion of diplomacy as a substitute for the influence of the Popes, in maintain- 
ing the mutual relations of the members of the European re pub lic, by the 
ascendant of the class of philosophers and men of letters who constituted a 
sort of new, though incomplete spiritual power at the side of the old, by the 
character of the wars which were no longer mere enterprises of conquest. 
but were undertaken with reference to religion, to the balance of pow er, to 
commerce, or to politics. And though the fine arts were less favorably 
situated than in the preceding period, owing to the greater instability of 
ideas, and to the rapid succession of social phases, yet the undiminished 
vigor of the esthetic faculties was testified by immortal compositions. 

‘Such isa rapid sketch of the transformations which have occurred among 
the advanced populations of our race, from the most ancient times to the pre. 
sent. ‘wo memorable attempts (among « thers) have been made to exhibit 
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the principle of these changes—one by Bossuet, the other by Condorcet 
Both of these writers were radically mistaken, for neither was able to ex 
plain the whole series of phenomena, though their inability arose from pre- 
cisely opposite causes. In his discourse on Universal History, Bossuet 


traces with a steadv hand the course of events in antiquity, where he sees 
all things so arranged as, first, to prepare the coming of Christ, and, subse- 
quently, to further the definitive establishment of Christianity. But, de 
scending to the triumph of heresy in the sixteenth century—to the secession 
of a part of Europe, and to the extension of Protestantism into Socinianism, 
this powerful thinker becomes embarrassed ; he fails to explain ahi he re- 
gards as a mental aberration, and even seems to see indications of a return 
of the schismatics to the ancient fold. If his views were insufficient in the 
seventeenth century, they are still more so in the nineteenth. The separa- 
tion, instead of diminishing, has, in fact, only continued to grow wider. 
The source of Bossuet’s error was the religious theory which guided him; 
Condorcet, on the other hand, was misled by the irreligious doctrine of his 
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age. The events subsequent to the reform movement—in a word, the wholg 
of that great work of decomposition, are very justly estimated by Condor- 
cet; but with respect to all previous history he is totally at a loss: in his 
view, the religious ages were times of di irkness or of m: adness, and it be- 
comes, of course, incomprehensible how they could have given birth to that 
philosophy which was his pride. 

The deve lopme nt of the positive sciences, has manifestly exercised an 
important direc ting influence on the evolution of society. At the outset, 
theolegical conceptions embraced and explained almost everything ; but the 
positive sciences, afte ‘rward, successively invaded different sides of this 
domain. ‘The memorable contest, touching the earth’s motion and the sys- 
tem of the world, evinced, as well the instinct of danger among the sacer- 
dotal class, as the irresistible power of scientific demonstration. Yet, with 
respect to the phases hitherto eka a much must be ascribed to the actions 
of the metaphysical philosophy, which, by a continual discussion of the pre- 
vailing opinions, polytheistic or monotheistic, has upheld and cherished a 
certain mental liberty, and has always inclined the balance to the side of 
innovation 

Whilst the theological system was undergoing those transformations, to 
which history bears witness, and metaphysical conceptions had come, some 
three centuries ago, to share the government of society, the positive régime 
was in a gradual process of organization. At present it embraces all ex- 
cept the social domain, But if, in carefully tracing the development of the 
sciences, we note how they have driven theological and met ‘physical no- 
tions from one strong-hold to another, we shall be convinced that the series 
will be eventually completed by the only addition in which it is now de- 
ficient 

The ancients had never conceived the fact of a social evolution. On 
witnessing the decay of their political establishments, they could merely 
accuse the corruption of the times, and turn back to find in the past the 
ouly model worthy to be imitated. Christianity, it is true, involved the 
notion of the superiority of the new law over the old, of the Christian over 
the Pagan world; but having, in its turn, been undefmined by the perpetual 
flux of human things, it, also, like antiquity, made its appeal to the past. 
The question was never fully stated, until the reign of Louis XIV., the era 
of the celebrated controversy, touching the relative merit of the ancients 
and moderns, when a conviction arose, inspired by une quive cal facts, that 
progress is not limited to any partic ul: ur epoch, but is really indefinite. 
Henceforth, public men can never again seriously ‘entertain the question, 
either of retrogradation or of immobility. Do what we will, the present is 
perpetually modified without return. What was ldng a spontaneous ten- 
dency, has now become an end, knowingly pursued. Men feel that society 
is in motion, and that with them it lies to exercise a useful influence on its 
transformations. In the view of the ancient philosophies, society is some- 
thing naturally fixed, where all movement is accidental; in that of the 
positive philosophy, it is something naturally progressive, where movement is 
absolutely necessary. Here, then, as elsewhere, it is requisite that man 
know the conditions under which he lives, in order to regulate his conduct 
accordingly. 

The revolutionary crisis embraces, in different degrees, the whole Euro- 
pean republic ; and the lessons of history, the great and sudden changes 
which have occurred among modern nations, the impulse given to science 
and industry,—all has clearly inculeated the notion of progress, conjointly 
with that of order, which last alone was recognized by the ancients. 
These are the two wants which now demand, and must continue to demand, 
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an equal satisfaction ; but which are alike unsatisfied at the present day, 
“Two parties now divide the European republic,—the retrograde party, whose 
chief end is order, and the revolutionary party, whose object is progress, 
In their alternate triumphs and reverses, these two factions have endeavored, 
though unsuccessfully, to destroy each other; and between them has pro- 
visionally arisen a conservative party, which is perpetually denying princi- 
ples, in view of consequences, and overlooking consequences, in behalf of 
principles. But the order it upholds, is manifestly as precarious as the pro- 
gress it favors; nor can a conciliation be established, until the partisans of 
order shall abandon their retrogride doctrines, and the party of progress 
cease to be revolutionary. For it is equally a mistake to suppose, that order 
requires the restoration of the past, and that the wants of socie ty are to be 
satisfied by an indefinite struggle to overthrow old institutions. To de. 
mand, however, that the necessary changes be made without disorder, or 
that the preservation of order do not obstruct the accomplishment of the 
necessary changes, is, under two equivalent forms, to state the problem 
its totality. 

Such is the spectacle exhibited in history ;—the growth of the sciences, 
from an almost imperceptible germ to their present state of development, 
and a vast prospective increase, of which we already see indications ;—in- 
dustry pursuing a parallel route with the sciences ; indey vendent of them at 
the outset, but gradually yielding to their guidance and thereby achieving 
those wonde rs, now and hereafter to be witnessed -mthe forces, religious and 
military, which have heretofore controlled society, undergoing radical modi- 
fications, and destined to further, and not less fundamental changes :— 
finally, war, waged perpetually in the earliest ages, organized for a truly 
social object in the latter days of po iythei ‘ism, visibly decreasing during the 
predominance of monotheism, and now fi lin g into still greater desuetude, 
under the approaching regime of a positive philosophy. 

A summary mode of estimating M. Comte’s leading ideas, is to refer 
them to the period best known to us, the present. First, then, to select a 
fact obvious to every one—who is there that does not remark this tendency 
to peace in modern society, even amidst perturbations, which, in less pacific 
times, would have been a fruitful source of bloodshed?) Among the en- 
lightened populations of our day, conquest is, so to speak, a word without 
meaning. ‘lo what end, for instance, should France subdue Germany, or 
Germany subjugate I’rance, since, among communities of an equal develop- 
ment, the coadition of the conqueror and the conquered must be, funda- 
mentally, the same? It was otherwise in antiquity. Military activity had 
then a perfectly definite end; and in a society, where the slave was made 
subservient to the use of the master, the vanquished necessarily became 
the instrument of the victor. The motto of the mon rch-p ople, Tu eCLeyre 
emperto populos, has now lost its significance, except, ind ed, W ith re {i rence 
to communities interior in civilization. Not that courage and martial talent 
have declined, for we saw, in our last revolutionary contests, what energy 
may be aroused by strong political convictions; but, simply, the end of 
society is no longer military, and the occasions of war have, th arent di- 
minished. As a natural conse quence, the military principle has lost its pre- 
ponderance, and the civil power has increased with os declension. 

But we should carefully observe on this subject, that military activity 
would have been still pvtonins int, or that society a | have still continued 
in a state of torpor, but for the gradual substitution of another element, 
namely, industry taken in its widest sense. It can scarcely be necessary to 
detail the proofs of the vast influence which industrial interests have now 
acquired. The fact is obvious, and, as well by those who regret as by those 
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who approve it, it is seen to be inevitable. This one circumstance has 
characterized the phases of the social evolution, that as the military prin- 
ciple has declined, industrial interests have proportionably advanced. To 
wage war for the sake of conquest, is an end now rarely proposed; but the 
question of developing the resources of human association, so that each may 
enjoy a share i well-being, is exciting an ever-growing interest. Here is 
the cause of t'.ose radical modifict itions which the temporal power is now 
undergoing, iodiicainie correlative with the tendency to peace. 

The spiritual power has been subjected to parallel changes. Without re- 
ferring to oriental theocracies and to ancient times, in which the spiritual and 
tempor: u powers were confound d, ve need only consider the first of these 
powers during the middle ages, when it was entirely isolated and co mpletely 
developed. At tl hat time, all the functions of the intellectual and mor: il 
category appertained to it ; it intervened as sovereign arbiter in national 
disputes ; it directed all consciences, from the serf’s to the king’s ; it com- 
municated all instruction, from the humblest to the highest. And what is 
now its condition! A portion of its attributes has been usurped by the 
temporal power; diplomacy discharges its international functions ; multi- 
tudes of consciences have escaped from its direction, and its control over 


education is in part disputed, in part taken away. In fact, there has arisen 
at its side a new and rival spiritual power, whic h, though yet incomplete, is 
continually extending its boundaries. The philosophers, and the men of 
science and of letters, although not constituting a regular corporation, have 


nevertheless fund in the public sympathy the means of wresting from the 
ancient spiritual power no small portion of its prerogatives, and of subjecting 
the remainder to dispute and controversy. ‘| his fact reveals the tende ncy 
of things.’ The separation so happily established by Catholicism between 
the spiritual and temporal authority, still continues, and ought to be con- 
lidated; for it is the essential condition of the preponderance which 
morality has acquired in modern societies, and which should be maintained 
bove all interests, The confusion of the two powers involves the subordi- 
nation of morality to political considerations. 

The industrial problem, relative to the regulation of the conditions of 
labor, is assuredly the most difficult question of modern times. At the 
present day, an intense competition is corroding the welfare of b employ- 
ers and empl ve ; nor does the evil seem now to admit of an y possible 
remedy. ‘The individual, at least, cannot struggle against it. From the 
fall of prices occasioned by this state of things, result incessant bankruptcies 
and an ever-spreading contagion of fraud. But the condition of the laborers 
is still more deplorable, as they are the victims not only of the rivalry of 


their « loyers, but also of their own mutual competition. Hence come 
low rat f wages, progressive misery, the compulsory labor of children, and 
a striking deterioration in the health of the working classes. This evil is 


beyond the reach of those subjected to it, and must inevitably 
encross the increased solicitnde of all true statesmen. Amidst oe se dis- 
orders, however, some tendencies toward organization are apparent, though 
as yet spontaneous and irregular, and therefore accompanied at no little 
suffering. Thus, in the necessary course of things, great industrial com- 
binations are absorbing and sup ‘rseding the smaller, and out of this very 
necessity a remedy will eventually arise. 

In time, these mutations which have occurred and are ceccurring spon- 
taneously through the mere instinctive forces of the social body, will be un- 
dersto d. favored and reculated by statesmen, in such manner as to pre duce 
the greatest oor rdw = the smalle st amount of evil. The modern intellectual 
State of society is ch, that its members have a right to demand from it 
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education and the opportunity of labor. In proportion as the distinction 
between public and private functions shall disappear, the conditions of labor 
will be better regulated ; in proportion, also, as education shall become 
positive, it can the more readily be rendered universal ; for education should 
be always essentially one, varying not in character but only in degree, 
Finally, as labor, not war, h: 1s become the end of human ac tivity, as mor ality 
has acquired a preponde rate authority, and as industrial interests are per- 
petually attaining an increased extent and generality, society can be no 
longer ‘subordinated to the advancement of any caste, but must be directed 
solely with a view to the common welfare. 

We have seen, then, that the theological principle, passing through the 
phases above indicated, has progressively assumed a character of greater 
abstractness and simplicity, and with each transformation has continued to 
lose its influence over men’s daily life; that the metaphysical spirit, oscilla- 
ting between subordination and revolt, acquired a decided predominance in 
that era of revolution which still exists ; finally, that the positive régime, 
having gradually embraced the whole compass of the sciences, Is now ready 
to enter on the social domain; and moreover, that changes have simultane- 
ously taken place in society correlative with each of these classes of ideas, 
Such is the most general résumé of all history; such is the succession of 
the three states, the last of which necessarily excludes and nullifies the two 
former. 

As I, like others, have made frequent use of the word progress, it will be 
well to examine more carefully the notion involved in it. The positive 
theory of social development is wholly independent of the conception of 
amelioration or perfect: ibility. In fact, society undergoes transformations, 
yet these transformations are by no means fortuitous, but follow a‘ perfectly 
determinate course. Here the scientific question might terminate ; but an 
attentive survey of the social evolution, reveals a tendency toward the pre- 
dominance of knowledge over ignorance, of intellectual power over brute 
force, of general over particular ideas, of notions of justice over views of in- 
terest, of reason over the passions; in a word, this evolution favors the as- 
cendency of man’s higher faculties, yet without ever eflecting a complete 
inversion, inasmuch as intellectual motives will be always weaker than the 
impulses of passion and appetite. If in this point of view the word progress 
seems proper, we must, however, not mistake its real extent. Man’s pro- 
gress is not infinite, but indefinite, like those mathematical quantities which 
may perpetually approximate to a limit that they can never reach, Man 
himself is a circumscribed being: he is confined to this diminutive planet, 
from which he can see but a corner of the world; he is restricted by the 
weakness of his intellectual powers, which sink under the difficulties of 
complicated problems. These unchangeable conditions establish a boun- 
dary equally immutable, which the human mind will never reach, but will 
approach continually. 

When we have recognised the fact that progress consists in the ever in- 
creasing predominance of general ideas, we at once apprehend the cause of 
the development of society, such as history exhibits it. It 1s thence that 
industry, systematized from d: iy to day, directs its efforts chiefly to satisfying 
the wants of the greatest number. It is thence that art, long the privileg 
of certain favored classes, comes to be felt and appreciated in a sphere w as 
limits are perpetually extending. It is thence that the particular sciences 
lose their character of exclusive specialty, and eventually melt into the great 
science of humanity. It is thence that morality, admirable in antiquity as 
to the person, incomplete as to the family, and totally inefficient as to 
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politic al life, has now come to embrace these three classes of relations, All 
progre ss consists, then, in the growing prependerance of generalization. 

‘the influence of absolute notions is still so great, that persons, accus- 
tomed to regard social phenomena as indefinitely m« difiab le, but convinced 
finally that they obey a constant law, will do ubtless often lose all interest in 
them. Others again, may perhaps be misled by a deceptive optimism, which 
would proclaim the results of the social evolution to be always right, because 
they are necessary. These two states of mind are equally to be deprecated. 
Man deludes himself when he im: igines that he possesses an absolute modi- 
fying contro] over nature, and he thence exhausts his energies in fruitless 
efforts, through ignorance of the conditions of his action. His efficient 
control begins only when a vigorous analysis has disclosed the character of 
the agencies with which he is to deal. His attempts to modify society are 
merely useless or disastrous, whenever they are either beside or contrary to 
the inherent power which moves it. To ‘direct this power, he must obey 
it, As tothe tranquillity of an o ptimism, which in history would pe rpetually 
jus stify the event, and in politics would adept the prine iple of inaction, it is 
contrary to all sound views of natural forces. These forces are always 
blind. Man’s merit and endeavor should consist in regulating them, ree 
ducing to its minimum the evil they involve, and extracting from them the 
maximum of possible benefit. ‘T his, as the study of the arts and sciences 
evinces, is a field wide enough to engross all the activity, sagacity and 
genius of the human race. 

It is so difficult, really, to conceive the fact of a natural law controlling 
the mutatious of society—our education is so little accordant with any notion 
of the kind, that | may be pardoned for dwelling farther cn this important 
point. ‘T he diflic ulty lies in comprehending how such a multitude of in- 
dividuals, apparently isolated and independent, should produce, by their 
special concurrence, a determinate resultant. The complication of the 
phenomenon prevents us from even stating the question: reason cannot 
sulve it. Nothing short of the slow experience of ages, exhibiting the 
successive transformations of humanity, could have induced our reluctant 
intelligence to suspect the truth. Nothing but the spectacle of societies 
ranged on the long pathway of historic time, could have convinced us that 
all combinations designed to immobilize a social state have been fruitless, 
and that a foree more powerful than the powerful of the earth, has perpetu- 
ally ruined institutions apparently the most stable. 

This action, ever spontaneous and blind, sometimes furthered and some- 
times resisted by the efforts of politicians anal by the conjunctures of events, 
still de ig and creates as it has done hitherto. Let it be no longer blind ; 
let it always favored, never voluntarily resisted; and the political pro- 
blem a eforth proposed by the pe sitive philosophy will be, to convert to 
the greatest possible advantage of society that inherent force which in- 
cessantly transforms It. 
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NATIONALITY IN LITERATURE. 


“ Behold, now, this vast city: a city of refuge, the mansion-house of liberty, encom- 
passed and surrounded with God's protection; the shop of war hath vot there more 
anvils and hammers waking, to fashiov out the plates aud instruments of armed justice 


1 


there sitting byt 


Heir sty. 


in defence of beleaguered truth, than there be peus and heads 
cious lamps, musing, searching, revolving new notious and ideas, wher 
as with their homage and their fealty, the approaching tefurmation; others, as fast read- 
ing, trying all things, assenting to the force of reason and convincemeut. What coulda 
man require more—from a nation so pliant and so prone to seek after knowledge 
What wants there to such a towardly and pregnant soil, but wise and faithful laborers, to 
make a knowing pe ople, a nation of prophets, of sages, aud of worthies? ’—Mutton’s 


AREOPAGITICA. 


iT 


ito present 


? 


We are a nation of readers, thirty millions strong; but what are our 
books, and who are our writers ? 

There are many persons who have not yet tasted of death, who were 
living when Edmund Burke, on the floor of the British Parliament, de- 
scribed America as having been, within the life-time of the then Lord 
Bathurst, “a little speck, scarce visible in the mass of the national in- 
terest; a small seminal principle, 1 rather than a formed body.” That 
infant people, then “ but in the gristle, and not yet hardened into the 
bone of manhood,’’—strugeling with the vicissitudes of life in a new 
country, and subduing the wilderness and the savage tribes wl 10 peo- 
pled it,—thirteen feeble colonies, “ growing by the neglect of their 
pare nt state,—have, within the threescore years and ten which have 
since elapsed, achieved their National Independence, through the fiery 
ordeal of a long and bloody war,—erected new testications of govern- 
ment, a new civil polity and social condition,—become the first po litical 
power in the Western hemisphere, and the second commercial power 
in the worl: l_—and is beginning to exert an influence upon human affairs, 
which, if wisely directed, seems likely to change the destinies of our 
race, through all future time, and over the entire surface of the globe. 
Our Republic occupies a land, suited to the grand part which seems to 
be allotted to it on the great stage of time. Its shores washed by two 
oceans,—its interior penetrated by noble rivers, and dotted over with 
vast lakes and inland seas,—its mountains rich with the most useful and 
valuable minerals,—its fertile soil teeming with all the productions of 
the temperate zone, and thickly studded with broad | ease sand nobly 
timbered forests,—a domain equal in extent to the whole of Southern 
and Western Europe, adequa 
dent states, and the maintenance of the hundreds of millions, w 


te to the government of fifty in 


advancing from the future to occupy it,—present element of growth, of 
streneth, and of greatness, which give assurance of the most splendid 
career to be traced in the ann male of the J un race. 

The writer of the article ‘* America,” in ie ENeyeroprpia Brigtan- 
nica, (a foreign writer, and a bicatiis's eouk of hich eer ufter sta- 
ting the then (in 1830) population of the United States, and the ratio of 
its increase to be such as to double itself every twe nty-five years ; and, 
after making a proper allowance for the diminished ‘ratio of increase 
after it has reached a specified limit, makes an estimate of the population 
of the country at several remote periods of time. In 1880, he com- 
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utes it at eighty-four millions; in 1905, at one hundred and sixty-eight 
millions; in 1966, at six hundred and seventy-two millions ; in 2002, at 
one billion three hundred and forty-four millions; and in 2030, at two 
billions six hundred and eighty- eight millions; thus, in less than two 
centuries,—less than the period which has elapsed since the weary feet 
of the Pilgrims first pressed the rock ‘at Plymouth,—the population of 
the United States will be about three times as great as the whole popu- 
lation now on the face of the globe. And the same writer, in the same 
authoritative work, remarking, that “ History shows that wealth, power, 
science, and literature, all follow in the train of numbers, general intel- 
ligence and freedom,” expresses the opinion, that “‘ The same causes 
which transferred the sceptre of civilization from the banks of the 
Euphrates ; and the Nile to Western ner must, in the course of no 
long pe riod, carry it from the latter to the plains of the Miss sissippi and 
the “Amazon.” 

Although based on sober calculation, and, apparently, a strict induc- 
tion from well-ascertained data, the: stupendous results almost exceed 
our power of belief. As, in contemplating the immense distances and 
vast magnitude of the plan ets, the almost inconceivable speed and com- 
lexity, yet harmony, of their motions, and the brilliancy of the myriad 
lights, which, from their high and distant orbs, flame upon us out of our 
cold, northern, midnight sky, our minds are overpowered by the great- 
ness of the works of the All-Creating hand,—so these visions of the 
rising glory of our country overwhelm us with their brightness. Cold, 
indeed. must be the heart, which does not feel a quickened throb; slug- 
gis : the blood, which does not course with a fiercer current through the 
veins; dead the faith, which does not rise into rapture, in conte mpla- 
ting the destiny which seems to await the land of our birth, and in 
which those who bear our name and inherit our blood are to share, after 
we have done our ap pointed work, and passed away. 

And yet this great country that is—this greater country that is to be; 
this nation of churches and school-houses, as well as canals and railrog ds 

“p jiant and prone to seek after knowledge,” has no native literature, 
but is, in letters, in a state of colonial and provincial dependency upon 
the old world. 

[t is not difficult to point out the causes which have retarded the lite- 
‘anew country haveneither 


rary growth of this country. The settlers of 
the leisure to enjoy, nor the wealth to procure the means of en joying the 
delights of literature. An inhospitable climate, a rude wilderness, 
savage enemies, privation and sickness, all had to be burne or overcome 
by the founders of the American States. And as if these were not suffi- 
cient to crush those who here planted the seeds of our civilization and 
freedom, the despotic hand of the parent government was laid heavily 
upon them. They gave what time they could to religious worship, to 
the instruction of the young, in the necessary rudiments of psig os 
to brief household endearments; to the government and order of the 
settlements; to nece: sary repose, and the rest was painfully de a to 
toil. The forest had to be cleared, the crop sown and harvested—the 
hut, the dwelling, and the log-fort reared and defended from the fierce 
onslaught of savage foes, and the despotic authority of England to be 
Watched and resisted. It can excite no surprise that letters were not 
cultivated under such adverse circumstances. Again, the loyalty of the 
colonists to the parent government operated in the same direction. 
They resisted exaction and oppression as infractions of the British Con- 
stitution, but they loved their country, and submitted cheerfully to the 
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exercise of legitimate authority over themselves and their property, 
They were Englishme on,and E nglish literature was the common he ritage 
of Englishmen wherever their lot might be cast. Speaking the English 
tongue, deeply imbued with English tastes and prejudices, reared in 
the admiration of  nglish writers, and acknowledging nuthing as superior 

English models, nothing is more natural than that whatever wag 
attempted in composition in this country, should be a close imitation of, 
and bear a marked resemblance to, the literature of the old country, 

And when the colonies finally asserted their independeuce, it was 
only against the political power of the mother-c ountry. They retained 
her language, her letters, and the fame of her great writers, as their 
birth-right as Englishmen, or the descendants of Englishmen; their 
young career in letters was commenced under all the influences of old 
habits, old associations, and old prejudices in favor of English models, 
and the mind of the country has not yet cast off this old literary domi. 
nation. 

This intellectual servitude produced the same effects upon the writings 
of this country, which was produced upon the literature of Germ iny by 
the des px otc influence of the writers of France over those of Germany, 
Abounding in institutions of learning, in profound scholars, in all the 
elements of a national literature, Germany had no rank in letters, and 
was merely a French province. Her writers servilely imitated the 
writers of France, and, as is usually the case with mere imitators, imitated 
the worst of the French Writers, and the worst parts of their worst 
writings. It was not ull Goethe came, that Germany was delivered 
from this degrading intellectual bondi ize. Sir James Mackintosh, in his 
review of Madame De Stael’s ‘** De |’ Allem igne,”’ in the Edinburgh 


Review, says, that 


“Till the middle of the eighteenth century, Germany was, 10 One important 
respect, singular among the great nations of Christendom. She had attained a 
high rank in Europe by discoveries and inventions, by science, by abstract specula- 
tion as well as positive knowledge, by the genius of the art of war, and above all, 
by the theological revolution, which unfettered the understanding in one part of 
Europe, and loosened its chains in the other; but she was withont a national 
literature. The country of Guttenberg, of Copernicus, of Luther, of Kepler, and 
of Leibnitz. bad no writer in her own language whose name was known in the 


ee nations. German captains and statesmen, philosophers and scholars, 


were celebrated, but German writers were unknown. Germany had, therefore, 
no exclusive mental possession ; for poetry and eloquence may, and in some mea- 
sure must be, national. A great revolution, however, at length began, which in the 
course of hy lf il century termin ited in best wing On (ier ny a literature, perhaps 
the most characte) pas Ll by any European na » It had the important 
peculiarity of being the first which had its birth in an enlightened age.” 


Overmastered by the literature of England, we have consented to re- 
) sters in the vo- 
cation of letters. The parents have eaten sour grapes, and the chil- 
dren’s teeth are set one hen” We have gone on from genet ition to 
generation, imitating old English authors, and working by old cri it cal 

n- 


main in a state of pupil ge, instead of aspiring to be ma 





rules. ‘ The imitation of our own antiquities,” says Sir James Macki 
tosh, “ may be as artificial as the copy of a foreign literature.”” In every 
department of literary co ae, we have come to consider that which 
is but one mode of writing to be the mode, and the only permissible one. 
Instead of regarding the drama as comprehending an unlimited range of 


passior n and of mo les of manifestation, Shakspeare’s plays are rec ‘eived 
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by us as bounding the horizon of dramatic composition. So Milton is 
acceptet d as the only standard of sublimity, and Addison as the perfect 
measure of ease and grace. We ure to make the me ‘tals, torn from the 
virgin soil of a new country, flow into these old moulds, and harden into 
these antique forms. We must take these shapes, or not be at all. 

If Shakspeare or Milton had grown up in such a state of vassalage to 
a previous age, or to old writers, the boon of the Paradise Lost, of Lear, 
Macbeth and Hamlet, had been denied to the world. We shall emulate 
these examples of intellectual power and literary success in vain, unless 
we also emulate that intellectual intrepidity which dares to search for 
and walk in new paths, and which enabled Milton and Shakspeare to 
reach the highest eminences of English literature. 

Something will be gained for the cause of an indigenous literature by 
a shies deve lopme nt of the idea and the necessity of nationality. First 
and foremost, nationality involves the idea of home writers. Se -condly, 
the choice of a due pro portion of home themes, affording opportumity fie 
descriptions of our scevery, for the illustration of Pp assing events, and the 
preservation of what tri adition has rescued from the past, and for the ex- 
hibition of the manners of the people, and the circumstances which give 
form and baie ssure to the time and the spirit of the country; and all these 
penetrates 1 and vivified by an intense and enlightened patriotism, The 
literature 6-48 country should, as from a faithful mirror, reflect the physi- 
cal, moral and intellectual aspects of the nation. Other nations and later 
ages should look to the writers of the land for the lineaments of its peo- 
ple, and to trace the influence of institutions, of civil and religious pol- 
ity, upon the condition, the manners and the happiness of individuals, 
and upon the strength, the power and the permanency of the state. The 
Scriptures represent man as speaking “out of the abundance of the 
heart.” The literature of a people should be its written thought, utter- 
ed “ out of the abundance of its heart,’”’ and exhibiting its interior as well 
as exterior life. Madame De Stael’s great work on the influence of liter- 
ature upon society, was written, says that Aristarchus of modern criti- 
‘to show that all the peculiarities in the liter.ture of dif- 
ferent ages os countries may be e x plained by a reference to the con- 
dition of society, and the politic al and religious institutions of each; and 
at the same time to pos out in what way the progress of letters has, in 
its turn, modified and affected the government and religion of those na- 


cism, Jeffrey 


tions among whom they have flourished.” In the execution of her task, 
that distinguished authoress took a survey of literature and philosophy 
from Homer to the tenth year of the French revolution, and after char- 


acterising the literature of Greece and of Rome, and briefly sketching the 
dork ages, “she enters upon a more detailed examination of the peculi- 
arities of all the differ nt aspects of national taste and genius that char- 
acterise the literature of Italy, Spain, England, Germany and France, en- 
tering, as to each, into a pre tty minute exposition of its general merits 
and defects; and not only of the circumstances in the situation of the 
country that have produced those characteristics, but even of the authors 
and prod ictions in which they are chiefly exemplified.” And as the re- 
sult of her profound and elaborate investigation, she concludes, that the 
form of government, the laws, the private manners and pursuits, and the 
religion of a people, are reflected by, and characterize their literature ; 
and that these circumstances, in ti eir turn, re-act upon the form of the 
government, the spirit of the laws, and the temper and condition of the 
people. 
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What cultivated mind fails to distinguish between the literature of 
Greece and that of Rome; of Italy and that of Spain; of Germany 
and that of France and England? Undoubtedly, there are many th ngs 
common to them all; but these are strongly marked and characteristic 
differences, which constitute the individuality of each. The dissimilarity 
of Homer and Virgil; of Camoens, Dante, and Milton; of Goethe, Ra- 
cine, and Shakspeure, is not more sharply cut and strongly defined, than 
that between the general literature of the countries to which they re. 
spectively belonged. Referring to Madame de Stael’s brilliant observa. 
tions on the Greek Drama, and the prodigious effects produced by the 
representation of the Greek Tragedies, Jeffrey says: ‘ A great part of 
the effect of these representations must have de pe nded on the erclusire 
nationality of their subjects, and the extreme national ty of the wr auditors.” 
1 


I re could 
not have written his great dramas,—could not have been Shakspeare,—if 
he had been born in any other country than England. Indeed, Shak- 
eare, notwithstanding his infinite variety, and those “ touches of nature 


aac ae 
oh Briton, and his writings 


wspea 
i 


And the same eminent critic expresses the opinion, that Sha 


8] 
which make the whole world kin,” is a thorou 


are surcharged with the spirit of nationality. Could Milton have writ- 


ten the Iliad, or Homer the Paradise Lost? Could Goethe have wrought 


the Heart of Mid-Lothian, or Scott the Tragedy of Faust? Are not 
.] 
( 


those works instinct with the characteristics of the country and age in 
which they were produced?) What but a heroic age cou!d have pro- 


duced a Homer? What but Puritanical times a Milton?) What age, 


but an age of unbelief: what country, except one given over for the 
time to irreligious opinions and social profligacy, could have produced 
the character of Mephistophiles ? What Lord Bacon, in his Advance- 
ment of Learning, says of laws, is e jually true, In its spirit of litera 
ture: “ Forthere are,” says Bacon, “in nature certain fountains of jus- 
tice, whence all civil laws are derived, but as streams; and lil 8 
waters do take tinctures and tastes from the soi's through which they run, 


¢ 


so do civil laws vary according to the regions and governments where they 


ins.’ And Mon- 


tesquieu,—who of all writers had most profoundly studied the causes 


tation of that char- 


are planted, though they proceed from the same founta 
I ’ 

which influence national character, and the manife 

acter in the laws and institutions of a country,—in his ce 

on the Spirit of Laws, has an analogous passage, which forcibly illus 

trates the view we are inculc ing 


** Law in general,’ says he, (in Book TI. chap. 3,) “is human re i h 
as it governs all the inhabitants of the earth; the political and civil laws of each 
nation ought to be the only particular cas sin w h this human rea s applied 
They should be adapted 1n such a manner to th pe ople for whom the yaret aimed, 
as encler wt veru un ) ioS€ of ¢ nat Lf f P per J an ner. . , 
“ . They should be ad ipted to the climate ot each coubtry, to the qu lity ol 

\ 


the soil, to its situation and extent, to the mancer of living of the natives, whethe 


husbandmen, huntsmen, or shepherds ; they should have a relation to the degree 
. | nt 


of liberty which the constitution will bear: to the religion of the inhabitants: to 


their inclinations, riches, numbers, commerce, manners, customs. ‘These rela- 


tions form what I call the Spirit of laws. 


Do not these relations just as essentially enter into, and characterize, 
the spirit of a national literature ? 
It will thus be seen that our view of nationality is conceived in no 


t 
narrow spirit, lliberality and exclusiveness have no P ut in our creed. 


i i 
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We would burn no books, banish no authors, shut our hearts against no 
appeal which speaks to them in the voice of nature. We v ould not 
narrow, but enlarge, the horizon of letters ; we would not restrict the em- 
pire of thought, but annex our nob/e domain to it. A writer in the last Oct. 
number of the North American Review, says, that “an intense national 
self-consciousness, though the shallow may name it patriotism, is the worst 
foe to the true and generous unfolding of national genius.” Against the 
opinion of this learned Theban, we set the high authorities we have already 
cited; we set the fact, that Greece, Rome and England, the nations which 
have possessed the most intense self-consciousness, whose writers bave been 
most penetrated by the sense of nationality, and with whose people pat- 
riotism has risen almost into a religious sentiment,—have excelled al] the 
other states of the world in their literature, no less than in their physical 
prowess, And this intense nationality, instead of narrowing the domain 
of their great writers, has made their chief works the peerless gifts and 
priceless treasures of the whole intellectual world. We would ask, es- 
pecially, under what reigns was the national spirit of England, per- 
vading alike the cot, the castle, and the palace, raised to a loftier tone, 
than during the reign of Elizabeth, and the period of the Commonwealth, 
under Cromwell,—a period to which the noblest names of English lite- 
rature, Bacon, Sh ikspeare, and Milton, belong ? We incline to the 





opinion that Homer must have possessed a burning, intense national 
self-consciousness; and that Burns was not less deficient in the same 
sentiment. And Scott, fired with the generous ardor of patriotism, 
(‘an intense national self-consciousness,’’) rises into Homeric strains, in 


his * L Ly of the Last Minstrel .’’ 


‘ Breathes there a man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land ! 


Whose heart hath ne’er withta him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turn’d 


From waudering on a foreign strand ? 

If such there breathe, go, mark him well; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell 

High thongh his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless tus wealth, as wish can claim— 
Despite those titles, power aud pe If, 

The wret h, concent! ted all in S¢ If, 
Living, shall forfeit all renown, 

And doubly dying, shall go down 

To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonered, and unsung.” 


The writer of the article on “ Scotch Nationality,” in the last number 
of the North British Review, states, that on lately passing through the 
Liddisdale district, where Scott collected many of the materials for his 


Border Minstrelsy, he was assured, 


That the old border tradition of Liddisdale are rapidly disappearing before the 
romantic fictions of Scott himself; and the glens and streams formerly remem- 
bered for the scene of some actual moss-trooping foray, are now associated with 
the ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ or the adventures of Dandie Dinmont and Meg 
Merrilies. All who have visited Loch Katrine,—and who has not? know that it 
is the same there, and that the boatmen on the lake, instead of chanting a High- 
land legend, show you the scene of the stag hunt—the place where died the 
‘gall.nt grey,’ and the path by which Fitz James climbed into sight of the lake; 
while the beautiful islet that once rejoiced in a hard Gaelic name, is now known 
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only az ‘ Ellen’s Isle.” These are the witcheries of genius, but it is a genius na. 
tional wn ws essence, and heightening and spreading us national re compre- 
hends all classes; it makes itself felt by the most uvimpressible ; it affords a com- 
mon ground for the most worldly and the most imaginative—for the utilitarian 
politician, and the poet in his finest frenzy. Harry Dundas and Robert Burns 
might meet there, and feel for once alike.” 


These memortals which the mighty “ Wizard of the North” has left of 
himself in highland and lowland, and in the hearts of the highest no Jess 
than of the humblest of Scotchmen, are prouder monuments of his genius 
than that which art or the pride of his countrymen have reared to his 
memory in the metropolis of the land which gave him birth, and which 
enjoys av immortality in his world-wide renown. 

Schlegel, in his Lectures on the History of Literature, says of Shaks.- 


peare, 


sd Thc fee ing 5 7} i hich h) ems fo have he n most connecte j i h ¢ rd nary men 
is that of nationality... He has represented the heroic and glorious period of 


English history, during the conquests in France. in a series of dramatic pieces, 
which possess all the simplicity and liveliness of the ancient chronicles, but ap- 
proach in their ruling spirit of patriotism and glory to the most dignilied and 
effectual productions of the epic muse.” 


And the same eminent critic in another place says, thut “a single 
w rk, such as the Cad, “s of m wre real valuetva nation, fhanau hale library 
ii 


j 
ai 


of bovks, owever abounding in wit or entellect, which are destitute of the 
spirit of nationality.’ 
: , . : . . . . . . 
Our apology for thus accumu! iting authorities in supp rt ofa proposi- 
tion which is nearly or quite self-evident, 1s that it has been denied ina 
quarter of respectability. We find a warrant for its truth in every drop of 
! - ] v3 > S } > i 1 
blood which bounds through our Velus; Inevery pu sation of life that throbs 


- 4 ,° . } 
Inevery giimpse oi the sky WHI h beams upon our native land 


at our heart; 


Nationality in literature 1s only one of the many forms of patriotism 


Sets Seer Wt 
The instinet whieh prompts the eagle to shelter 1ts young on the high 
cliffs, or the lions to guard their wh¢ Ips in the wide forest, or human 
kind to love and cherish their offspring, is vot more universal, and is 


scarcely more powerlal, than the sentiment of love for country, and pride 


in whatever enhan ‘es her greatness or per} etuates h rere who. ‘| hie 
* spot where we were born’’—where the ashes of ou progenitors repose 
and where our ashes and thuse of out offspring to th remotest posterity 
wll minvle with the ashes of the forefathers; earth, river and skies; 
institutions of govern nent and civ | polity ; neighborli vd. kindred, house- 
hold ties and n yusehold joys: the de in of honoravie sli ition and n me, 
and of a worthy poste ity ; Victorlous fi lds, great w rks of art, ind 
pr uid achievements in letters—all enter into and form a part of the sen- 
timent of patriotism. More than towering battlements, more than serried 


ranks of steel, more than the most destructive enginery of war, does this 
sentiment of love for, and pride in country—an intevse sense of nation- 


tions. 


ality—guard the soil and preserve the sacred independence of na 

The North American reviewer before referred to, says, that ‘‘ the advo- 
cates of nationality seem to think that American authors ought to limit 
themselves to American subjects, and hear none but American criticism.” 
This is erroneous. They have nowhere intimated such an opinion. 


We say that Shakspeare, Milton, Dante, Goethe and Racine, were all 
writers whe wrote in a truly n tional spirit, and yet they did not limit 
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themselves to subjects belonging exclusively to their own country or 
times. As we are men, whatever is common to humanity, falls fairly 
within the range of the American author; but as we are Americans, 
whatever is peculiar to our country and characteristic of our countrymen, 
is especially deserving of his regurd. Is there any lack of home themes 
that our authors should lack home thoughts? Is there not the same 
variety in the play of ‘ human passions in the new world as in the old— 
in the present as in the past ages—under free as under despotic instilu- 
tions? We would set no limits to the subjects on which our authors 
should write. We would leave to them the whole range of nature and 
humanity. We would wish them to strike every ke y in the grand scale 
of hum in passion. But we would have them true to their country. If 
there is anything peculiar in our institutions and condition, we would 
have some native bard to sing, some native historian tu record it. We 
would have oe who are born upon our soil; who have faith in repub- 
lican governments; who cherish noble hopes and aspirations for our 
country ; Whose hearts beatin unison with our countrymen, to manifest 
their faith, their a their sympathies, in some waituble manner, 

hat we complain of is, the unnational spirit of our writers: that they 
slavishly adhere to old ‘aad foreign models; that alike in their subjects, 
and in their method of handling them, they are British, or German, or 


I 
} 


something else than American. We are not ungrateful for what some 


of our writers have done; but we ask, if the American people were 
suddenly destroyed by some great convulsion of nature, what fitting 
memorial of our national existence would be left, to instruct and delight, 


centuries hen e, the nations which are yet in the womb of time ? 

The American writer who seems most dee ply to have felt the want of, 
and who has most ab ly and e: arnestly, as well as earliest, insisted upon, 
nationality in our literature, is Mr. Cornelius Mathews. In an address 
befo e one of the Literary Societies of the New- York University, ou 
“Home Writers, Home Writings, and Home Criticism,” he thus alludes 
to some of the characteristics of a literature suited to the wants of the 


count 
“], therefore, in behalf of this young America of ours, insist on nationality and 
true Americanism inthe books this country furnishes to itself and to the world ; 
nat it in its purest, highest, brondest sense. Not such as is declaimed in 
tay s, ranted off in Congress, or ma - the occasion of boasting and self-laudation 
universaries. It d not (though it may) speak of the Revolution, nor 
\\ { ! thre alas ition of It lependence, nor Plymeut] Rock, nor 
| Hill, nor Bonker Hill Monument And yet it may be instinct with the 
] 0 e country, full of a he riy, spo itaneous, genuine home fee! ng: relishing 
of ] lof the spirit of the people. * * * The writings of a great 
country should sound of the great voices of nature, of which sbe is full. The 
" of a great peaple in literature should be majestic and assured as the action 
ott rl titutions is ca ind secu Ce 


It poorly comports with our lofty assertion of national superiority, or 
with even an ordinary and just sense of self-respect, to be dependent tor 
the intellectual aliment of the people, for those things which most adorn 
and ennoble a nation, and which are the highest boast and pride of civili- 


zed states, upon foreign writers, who write upon impulses not impartec 


by »s, who primarily, if not exclusively, aim to please a different read- 
Ing mmunity, to whose standards of opinion, feeling and taste, they 
subject their productions, and who often, in obedience to the influences 
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which surround them, write in a spirit not only alien, but positively 
hostile to our people, our institutions and national character. 

Having thus attempted to develope the idea of nationality, we shall, in 
another number, state some of the higher uses of a national literature, and 
point out the American writers and writings most deeply imbued with a 
national spirit. 


{ 
j RSE LIMNINGS.—No. 1. 
é 
I 
f a) 
| THE SENSITIVE. 
Ti THERE are some natures seen to breathe and move 
a Among mankind, that never with them live 
, And share communion of the open soul ;— 
They may be brothers, vet no fellows are. 
With natures like the sweet and sensitive 
Mimosa, that, when touched, will shrinkingly 
Fold closely shut the leaves before outspread, 
For them the slightest breath from grosser souls 
Is contact all too rough. with like effect. 
And as the flower that mimosa beurs, 
Yields up a honeyed sweetness, felt too rich 
For other sense than taste, so they disclose 
A heauty delicate and too refined 
kor every use an ] wastage on the common air. 
As genius draweth from the instrument 
Rich tones that bear aloft the ravished soul, 
Divinely tuned, these natures yield their tones 
Obedient only to a godlike touch, 
In strains that never meet with fit response 
Save in far purer, loftier wor!ds than this, 
Or when a kindred spirit here like it 
Found lonely wandering in a world too strange, 
In joy ful recognition meets, and strikes 
A chord respon ls toits own pn elody a 
The unrefined touch, the worst of all, 
A careless or vindictive tongue bestows, 
Is felt to be a sting that deeply wounds 
A spirit shrinks from use of weapons like, 
And folds itself within the ample verge 
Of calm reserve. Mankind look on and deem 
The icy vestment all, nor think beneath 
Flows gently stream pellucid, deeper yet ‘ 


Repose rich pearls, pure jewels of the soul ' 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


Tuer crisis which is now looked for in the financial circles of Europe, is that 
which most attracts men’s attention at this moment. Those elements, which, moving 
inacircle of distress—improvement, prosperity, speculation, and revulsion, peri- 
odically producing financial difficulties and commercial disorders, have now reach- 
ed a point where former experience would indicate that, in Europe, bank restrie- 
tion and sacrifice of property would alone save a very general bankruptcy. If, 
however, we caluily look back to the period of former disasters, and weigh the 
then attending circumstances with the nature of the present crisis, we shall find 
such a change in the nature of circumstances, in their relation to each other, as to 
take from them their deleterious effects. The import of foreign grain into Eng- 
land in 1839, was, doubtless, the cause of the imminence with which bankruptcy 
approached the Bank of England in that memorable year. The import of an 
equal quantity of foreign grain and flour in 1846, so far from producing ruin, has 
eminently aided in preserving steadily the current rates for money. The financial 
measure of the English government in granting the charter of the new bank, was 
avowedly to prevent a large import of grain from haviog an adverse influence upon 
the money market. In our number for Nov., 1844, page 521, we gave the first 
return of the Bank under its new charter, and explained the nature of the change 
which had taken place in regard to the issue of notes, setting forth, to some extent, 
the influence which the principles of finance, then carried into effect, were likely to 
exercise. ‘The change in the currency of the kiagdom, from a credit circulation to 
a hard money basis, was accompanied by large reductions in duties on imported ar- 
ticles, with the design of enhancing their importation, while the specie currency was 
designed to prevent that increased import from having any injurious financial effects. 
The power of issuing notes was taken frem the Bank to prevent any “ paper-money 
advance” in prices, which should stiralate an unnatural or speculative import, or 
stagnate the regular export of the products of British industry, by inflating their 
prices. The theory was, “ if the currency remained steady, governed exclusively 
by the flow of the precious mestls, that how great soever the imports might be in 
volume, they would always be met by the exports of the proceeds of British in- 
dustry.” This theory was put in practice, and, as we shall proceed to show, has 
been eminently successful, down to Feb., 1847. In order to illustrate this fact the 
more clearly, we shal! take from official reports the quantities of these articles 
that enter inte hum«n food, end taken for consumption in Great Britain, for ten 
years, ending with 1846. Of these figures we shall make two tables. The first, 
embrac ing the five years, 1837-41, inclusive ; and the second, 1842-'46 inclusive. 
The first table will, therefore, embrace the two great revulsions of 1837 -1839 3 
and the latter, the period of progressive prosperity under the liberal measures of 
the new government, down to the present time. ‘These two tables will present 
most remarkab results, both as to the importation of food and the flow of bul- 
lion into the bank : 

IMPORTS OF FOREIGN PRODUCE INTO ENGLAND FROM 1837 To 1841 INCLUSIVE, 

WITH AMOUNT OF BULLION IN BANK AT THE END OF THE YEAR, AND THE AV- 

ERAGE PRICE OF WHEAT FOR THE YEARS 


1837. 1838, 1839. 1840. 1841. 
Live animals, No....... prohibited. ae iba pas coum 
Hams, wt iKks ” ieee ar cate esis 


Bacon, ee * atten on eooe eese 


Becf,eat ="... 





Butter, ove ORR LDR is tcteren MES OFT nde den WOT vdicccee 251.255 
Cheese, B32 B57. wane cc CIO OSS. cecionS iiy & | | pe, PT Ga wane 248,335 
Rice, - 2 196 37h sidciepae BOG TH acwcnsice i Se 247,887 
Pork, salt oe ie as wits nae 1,255 
Sugar, ‘ One: OUT Se. as 4.373.034 .066405080 eee | See 4,065,985 
Molasses, 1S came, ROO ca nies i, ee SORT Olictccus 423i:725i cece e 402,450 
Tallow, “ abl OG 177 55 ccavk, l OjaOCivccass RAGE I iwc tess 1,246,792 

Total ae 6,866,964..... - «6,676,354... ...66,165,000,......5,847,908.... 26,463,959 
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(IMPORTS CONTINUED.) 





1837. 1838 1839. 1840. 

Potal br’t forw’d, cwt.6,866,964....... 6,676,354....... 6,165,000... ....5,847,908 
Cocoa, TGS dian ART a xenon LOOBGT 1. .uedes GIG SSB. occas 2.045.478 
Coffee, +  Fenebetelvnac. 25,818,613......26,832,186......2 8 708, 033. 
Pepper, Bi pean: RODE MOS . coc BASS, 198s sous 2,643,908 741 
Tea, o  henemkiaet meee Seer edten <= i=) renee ses aes 
Tobacco, 6 0 22,504,344 356,246......22,971,406......22,902,398 
Pimento, WT cuen  SOGOUS:. "339.979 ads oe 309,358......  390,453.... 

Total, oe , oe OOO O87 «wat 86,120,191..... 89,503,868......89,000, 207 
Grain, WOK 830,466...... 1,823,845.......4,424,702..2. 20.3 448,399 2,955,616 
F loar, OO as a hicon WI OT voesine 392,947.....- B65 S08 a cs56 DOV O16. 6 aoc 1,214,299 
Ballion in Bank...... £8,172,000...... 9,250,000....... 2 887,000. .....-4,145,000......: { ‘8 6,000 
Av’ge price of wheat....55s. 10d........ BOE TEicéicccec OM Wt vx ese en COR AGS 6 ccuens b4s. 4d 


The years 1836-7 were periods of great paper inflation, so much so, that in 
1836, althou: gh no foreign wheat was imported, the bullion was reduce d to an ex- 
tent so alarming, as to compel the sacrifice of the great American houses in London, 
and all those credits running on American account cut off. The result was the uni- 
versal bank suspension and insolvency of that year in the United States; and it 
will be remembered that there was then no * short harvest.” The figures show, 
that the import of produce in England in 1837 was to a fair extent, the bullion 
in bank large, and wheat low. In the next year wheat advanced, and the con- 
sumption of most of the articles declined under “the serew’’ of the bank, which 
exerted itself to get back the coin that former speculation had carried away from 
it. In that year the harvest failed, and the year 1839 was one of revulsion, 
Wheat rose to over 78s. in Jan., and averaged over 70s. for the year ; an enor- 
mous quantity was maported, and a great decline manifest in the quantity of all 
articles taken for consumption. The aggregate decline of those twelve articles 
was 100,000,000 Ibs., or 124 per cent. The bullion of the bank sank to an insig- 
nificant sum under the large import of grain, and recovered itself very slowly 
through the two succeeding years, notw itletanding the great efforts of the bank. 
The revenue from customs and excise fell of so much, that the government im- 
posed 5 per cent. additional on all taxed article: in 1840, which aided in a further 
decline in the quantities consumed in that year The figures, carefully studied, 
show the effect of short harvests under the old system ; we now come to the new: 


TABLE OF IMPORTS INTO GREAT BRITAIN OF ARTICLE: oF CONSUMPTION, WITH 
THE BULLION IN BANK AT THE END OF EACH YEAR, Av p THE AVERAGE PRICE 
OF WHEAT FOR THE YEARS 


1842. 1843. 1844. 1845. 1246. 
11 mos 
Live animals, No.........5,340....... | ee ee) 129.458 
Hams, OWE ccc. ccetOlivcincscness ee Cosnenewes sins aoa co 9.857 
Bacon, 58] or ee 1 691 
Beef, salt en Se 3,463........161.759 
Butter, 
Cheese, 
Rice, , 


Pork, salt 
Sagar, 
Molasses ‘ 














Tallow, ae. gg OBS SNS. <cevcl 11,896...... 855 

Total } Pet 2 7,478,879 13 
Cocoa, ’ Bsc aan neeteeelvdsans 7 65 
Coffee, 4, 1,2 0. 80,812 
Pepper, 7 Bete 5 OH 1® 01,945 
Tea, 6,987 ..... 14,1934 43,408,729 
Tobacco, Re Wciaraais ) ) $, 02,321 
Pimento, GTS sccnss 19 460,675 

Total, “ 103,327,093 .....110,684,225.. ...107,690,047 
Grain, qrs- L icwawe RSSS OFS 6 ccews L105 349iccres 3,884,486 
Flour, prt. -saencdst Fcceaais are 582.527... eee 377,186 
Bullion in Bank....£10,330.000...... 12.078.000..... £4,828, 416 ..13,325.886......14,308,000 


55s. Od. 


Av’g price of wheat,...57s. 3d,.......-503. 1d... ..0202015. 3d... 2-200! 18. ld...eeeee 
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The column for 1846, it will be observed, is for 11 months only, yet the totals 
exceed those of the previous complete year, and run far in excess of that of for- 
mer complete years. One thing strikes the eye as remarkable, and it is the sin- 
gular steadiness of the price of wheat, throughout the five years. In the former 
five years the prices fluctuated 15s., or near 40 per cent. The average of the 
last five years has varied scarcely 7s. and the bullion, at the close of the five years, 
is £4,000,000, or 40 per cent. higher than at the commencement. This remarkable 
anomaly, then, presents itself; in 1839 an import of 4,658,707 qrs. of grain and 
flour, drew from the Bank of England all its coin, and threw it into the arms of 
the Bank of France for relief. In 11 months of 1846, not oviy has 5,071,751 qrs. 
been imported, but an increase of 25 per cent. in the quantities of the 16 articles 
enumerated, and the bullion in bank has increased -€1,000,000, and the rate of 
money is but advanced from 3 to 34a4 per cent. under the demands of railway spec- 
ulators on the continent! These are facts which blow to the winds all theories 
based on the experience of 1839, under the old system of government. They 
prove, conclusively, that the conservative influence of hard money currency and 
free trade, is a panacea against commercial panics. If, in 1839, the same quantities 
of the articles named had been imported, that were entered for consumption 
in eleven months of 1846, wretrievable ruin would have overtaken the Bank of 
England, and the whole paper fabric of Britain. : : 

The question recurs, what has been the natare of the operations, by which 
England has been enabled to purchase these uausual quantities without distarbing 
her finances, while, in former years, a /ar Jess quantity caused her credit to shake 
to its foundation. The cause is apparent ix the fact, that a steady specie currency, 
and reduced taxes on food and raw materials, have so promoted her manufactures, 
as to swell her export trade in proparvion to her import, in spite of the hostile 
legislation of assembled Europe aud America. The United States, in 1842, 
enacted a tariff hostile to Brvish products. England, simultaneously, reduced the 
duties on United States pwduce. Let us see the results. England exported to 
the United States in 1842, when the tariff was 20 per cent., a value of £3,528,807, 
say $15,000,000; and che amount increased, year by year, to €7,142,839 in 1845, 
when the duties were 40 per cent. on British products ; just double in four years. 
The whole experts of Great Britain were as follows : 


EXPORTS FROM GREAT BRITAIN. 





1842, 1843, 1844, 1485. 
To Briash GONOMIN s o ce ds ccssvicc sl OOU Eel sccsse 5,045,911......16,504,069...... 16,856,580 
DN ic cc4easbiadcednsczen 1,885,953...... 1,895,519 iccvee QI 
h PORE. cco cccsu cd ne acarecdac 376,651...... 483,004 Wrineenes 577,999 
ERNEDT 6 sven ccnnsacesenws 6,208, 7G i evans 6,168,038...... 6,151,528...... 6,517,736 
DP CO bch dina tevvew wens 1,099,490... 984,650...... 1,471, 251...-¢ 1,479,038 
© DOM. nicdvacabctosssaccsases 322,614.....4 PIG Uisscccvc POTS 5 sieves 676,676 
© Red BiSeGii as ca cicsccassee< 3,528,807...... G13; 534, ..cce 7036b.070 ccc» 7,142,839 
Pats bincussestasadsdenmes £47,380.761......52,279,669......58,582,142...... 60,111,082 


All these countries named, enacted in 1842 high tariffs, to keep out British 
goods ; and the result is, that they have taken more than ever! England, buying 
their produce, has compelled them to take goods in return. If their absurd gov- 
ernments have taxed those goods high, it is they that have suffered, and not 
England. 

The home trade of England has also been good. The rail-road expenditure 
has greatly promoted it; but the great and lasting reason has been, that the low 
duties on foreign food have allowed of a supply from without to meet precisely 
the deficit in the home production, as well as to feed the enhanced consumption 
at regular prices. Hence we find the bullion steady in bank, because the export 
trade has kept pace with tho imports. The bullion being undisturbed, money has 
remained easy ; foreign food coming in at low duties, has prevented that exorbitant 
rise, which, in former years, choked the home trade. 

The question now is of the future, and of the relation of the United States to 
Britain in the present state of her affairs. It is highly probable that with the 
opening spring large quantities of corn, wheat and flour, will flow into England 
from Europe, as well as from the United States, and that bullion in return will 
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seek both destinations in considerable sums; but this is not a matter which can, 
in any degree, be productive of alarm. The amount of money as furnished b 
the Bank of England, cannot be influenced until the issue department shall have 
lost £7,000,000, or $35,000,000 of specie. A glance at the Jast return, January 
9th, will show this as follows : 


Bullion in Bank. Jan. 1. Jan. 7 Jan. 23 Decrease 
UNEE < baaa CMS KAU S Re diccdus<édv ches bend TORT a5. UE SOR AR wc. ] S1,7 eve. 797,019 
ee, 2,460 { Gor 674,509 794,98] 
Gold and silver coin..............ceece f Rees 676,62 ° 

PE eisbee eWe oxbusciceciks £14;061:572. <<... o- - 14,308,022. ...13,442,880.... 1,592,000 


The amount of gold left in the week. January 7, for the United States, per Hi- 
bernia, was near -£400,900, and the silver was the amount loaned to the Bank 
vf France. Hence, it will be seen that the Bank is suffering no demand « xcept 
for the United States, and it had on hand £6,715,255 of notes, which cannot be 
issued until that amount of specie is drawn from the issue department. Now there 
can be no contraction of the currency to afiect prices until that bas taken place.— 
Because, as the notes in circulation are returned upon the issue department for 
coin, the Banking department will put out those it “hol ls. and most of the specie 
drawn from the bank has come here. It may be su) posed that the quantity of 
grain which will reach England frem at, quarts rs in the spring may prevent any 
furth radvance in prices, which, as Seen ib the above table, are insuf iK lent to check 
consumption. We may then proceed to esimate, by the data furnished in 1837, 
bow far the position of the cotton crop Wil be effected. 

The year 1839 was a memorable one for cotto, dealers, both because of the re- 
markable speculations which characterised it, at4 for the ruin which overtook 
them, through the defeat of their calculations. The U, States Bank had beena 
great buyer, and had aided to check the consumption of the large crop of 1838, 
by holding prices unnaturally high. That year closed with a stock in England, 
50 per cent. higher than in the previous year, but as the eroy of 1839 was esti- 
mated short, speculations were based upon that fact. Amony the most important 
was that of Vincent Nolte, which resulted in the loss of millions to the Citizen's 
Bank of New-Orleans. His calculations were based upon a erop of 1,250,000 bales 
and they utterly failed, although the crop did not overreach 1,360,000 t ales This 
defeat was owing to the financial revulsion, growing out of the short harvest. and 
the large import of corn puid for directly with specie. The progress of atiirs jn 
that year was as follows : 





Prices Bullion Prices. Bullion 
Fair Cotton. W heat. in Bank. Fair Cotton. Wheat in Bank 
etic. | er 723 2d...... £9,500,000 Bic......708 10d.... .d 00 
Sees 2. 200) PR 65 0 ....6. 9,250,000 May......8) ......7 3 ) 
is aveons 69 ) weecewe ~ ) 4 
ee BZ eccece 74% eeauwé 9,250,000 t GO .wewes 0, 
Bion seven erry 70 DB snease 8,750,000 Aug ) 
Bakeries BZ scenes Re ai nace ma oe 8,250,000 BOM nica CE esac va ( 
March... -. Oe ohinee i 72 oO aewaKe 8,750,000 ikks ewek 67. sea. (cosas 00 


This continued high price of wheat throughout the year, accompanied by the 
excessive drain of bullion, amounting to £500,000 per month, for more thana 
year, affected the consumption, and we may bow see to what extent: 


SUPPLY AND CONSUMPTION OF COTTON IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


1&38 1839, 1840, 
Stock December 31..............- SPS abkkenadsanaleend a le oe ae are el 250,490 
ImpOrt.. 02.20 eee eecceceeccannes SR LD sw ine pin kinins ie ie SRP Os ira er pal os ie ice ta 1,343 
Supply..-..- ciiatiethabstn winked wisila te [SOMES siwedencdew ane SO WEG ioe ski cdwn oe 849,833 
Export Lessee eveSece ce CO ee ee ee DR ie a ee aa \ 
Consumption....... 1,2€0,429.. ..1,360,479....1,058.659 9 1,274,799 1.400.774 
Stock..... bitiect iene on JERKS E ORONO il ioe wee ke cs BI I St ee 449,059 


Now it is observable, that all the financial revulsions of that year only reduced 
the consumption 102,000 bales, and the stock, at the close of 1839, was less than at 
the close of 1837. This was the whole actual effect upon consumption of one of 
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the most disastrous money 1 revulsions of modern times. Since that time pric es 


of neither cotton nor cloths, have recovered themselves e anything like the prices 
they previously held, but mé inufacturers have, by reducing expenses, made low 
prices profitab le: and fair cotton was 1 cent per Ib. less in January, 1847, than 
January, 1839. The situation of the crop, as regards England, is now as follows : 





1845, 1846 1847. 

Stock in ports Jar uary Liv'cctagtwdaticccs 701,900 encancecwasas SPO WOO cacvaperencews 945,800 
In spinners’ hands “ .........-.---- 135,000. .cccsesccevce 135,000... cssccccccse 113,000 
Total SOCK vic csscccceincesvnsas gan anies 1 OSGOOD i kn ccvaciivcwae LAGEUOG: conaccinacls 668,800 
IMpOrt. .--- eee ener ee ee ween ee eeneeee: bt OU ken bane cents Les cOUsccminaves -” 1,288, 100 
Supply eee ccecencescesccescosceccsouecs SOP OOS 6 bb Fone dc cess epeeOt kes ua “waa ee *1,946,900 
ANN ia 56 wed cack vesnes IPRAOR, 6083 iy naniaecas UNG AID ies 5 cccedses 190,000 

Consemeds oc ccecc cuseaces 1,574,400...1,697,200. ..1,585,900...1,780,100..1,106,900. .*1,296,900 
ES Ua sn whee he waankee Shae kaehaee 1,195,400. ..a<< Biss snd. os PO is det wud seman’ *650,000 


* Estimates. 


The reduction of the stock in 1846, after an import of 25 per cent. more bread- 
stuffs into England than in 1839, was 450 per cent. For 1847, we have estimated 
that England will receive from the United States the same quantity as last year, 
and 50 per cent. more from other sources. It results then, that the consumption 
of Great Britain must be reduced 480,000 bales, or 35 per cent. to maintain the 
same stock. ‘I'he high prices of this year may draw out stocks of cotton which 
were held back from the low prices of last year, and the apparent crop thus ex- 
ceed the estimates. In this we have not alluded to the continent, where the 
stock of cotton is 70,000 bales against 156,000 bales last year. Europe took last 
year 700,000 bales, the United States 425,000, and Great Britain say 1,000,000 
bales, these make 2,125,000 bales, and the stock being reduced 525,000 bales of 
American, makes a consumption of 2,650,000 bales American. If the crop is 
2,000,000 bales, the whole stock must be exhausted to supply a consumption equal 
to that of last year. Consumption has evidently outrun production. Very high 
prices of cotton must be required to bring consumption again within production, 
It is further to be remembered that the goods do not rise in the same proportion as 
the raw material, inasmuch as that the latter by no means constitutes the whole 
cost of production. The prices of cotton and wheat and the bullion in bank have 


thus far been as follows: 


Prices. Prices. 
Cotton W heat. Bullion. Cotton W heat. Ballion. 
Cee Bilivaaulas 533 1ld....£16,224,364 Det is ais Tas aanivi 6ls 6d.....£14,951,532 
OE. ken Pater GD. 10 ccues U4GOS OOK © Tete. cscaclh wenens GO Wssies 14,308,000 
Dinter 1-8 20.599 0 ..... 14,923,772 POD ic cass SS scans 70 — wee. 13,442.880 


°° 


(omhparing these figures with those for 183 
wide margin before similar results could be produced. 

The purchases of produce which England must make from the United States 
will, to a considerable extent, be paid for in specie, and in so far, will increase the 
abundance of money in this country. It is also the case, that there is now no consid- 
erable « va either of bankers or dealers in this countr y dependant on English cre- 
dits, which might wither under a revulsion. In 1839, the late National Bank depend- 
ed for its existence upon English loans, and very large interests, as well as the sol- 
vency of nine sovereign states of the Union, hung upon the disposition and ability of 
London capitalists to buy their securities : nothing of all that now exists. ‘The Unit- 
ed States, thanks tothe Independent Treasury, are independe nt of England. Com- 
mercially we owe nothing, and that which they buy is not at speculative prices; it is 
at rates established by the effective demand for actual consumption, and oe only 
influence which a money restriction could produce would be, to se nd to the United 
States larger quantities of the products of British industry in payment for farm 
produce and less specie. This is not a disadvantage ; on the other hand, it will be 
favorable to the perpe tuity of the export trade, because it will confirm an inter- 
change of the produce of the two countries, and of specie we have already enough. 
The revenue of the government will be improved by it and our commerce benefited. 


), in the above table, we observed a 
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The present tariff of the United States united with the warehouse system, is 
eminently calculated to promote both the external and internal commerce generally, 
through the export trade of this country. The entry of all goods at the custom- 
house, and the deposites in warehouse without expense, must afford facilities for the 
revival of that carrying trade for the whole American continent that has fallen inte 
decay in the last twelve years. A most important feature has also been added to it 
in the issue of “ ware-house certificates.” An importer who enters an invoice of 
goods, may take out a ‘“* withdrawal entry” for the whole or any portion, not less 
than a single package. These certificates being presented to the Register, who, for 
New-York, is D. P. Barhydt, Esq., obtains a certificate at a few minute’s notice, 
of the number and mark of the package, with the vessel in which it was imported, 
and its assessed dutiable value. The return of that certificate being necessary to 
the release of the package from warehouse, it becomes the best possible security for 
all descriptions of loans, and it so completely represents the goods, that nothiag far. 
ther is necessary to effect sales than the transfer of the certificate. It is at once 
perceived, that the c apital of small importers is greatly enhanced by this we ess, 
Their goods are available to them at any moment, and no demand is made for cash 
duties, which the purchaser of the goods may be required to pay. This regulation, 
simple as it is, is equivalent to the addition of 310,000,000 to our commercial 
capital. 

The holder of the certificate wishing to withdraw the goods, makes out his three 
copies of withdrawal entries, and takes them with the certificate to the Register’s 
office. The Register cancels the certificate, and the merchant proceeds with it and 
the entries to the entry-clerks, and the usual forms and steps follow. 

If part of the goods stated in the certificate are to be withdrawn, the same steps 
are taken, and the Register, in cancelling the old certificate. gives a new one for the 
portion not to be withdrawn, and not specified in the withdrawal entry. 

No trouble is incurred by the merchant, except walking into the Register’s office, 
on the occasions of getting his certificate and withdrawing goods. 

A. warehouses his goods and receives his certificate ; endorses his certificate over 
to B., who, in turn, sells them to C., and endorses the certificate to him.  C. with- 
out further trouble than A. would have had, can withdraw the goods from ware- 
house. 

The revenue of the government thus far under the new tariff, has exceeded that 
in the same period last year, and the prospect is, that as the year progresses, any 
stringency in the money markets of Europe that may reduce the prices of manu- 
factured goods will accelerate their export to this country, when the influx of coin 
that has taken place will make money plenty. By such means, the revenue will 
improve and the means of the government be enhanced. During the month, the 
department has obtained the loan of $23,000,000, authorized by the act of January, 
(to which we alluded in our last number,) making $33,000,000 of debt contracted 
for the war. The notes issued bear 6 per cent. semi-annual interest, redeemable 
after two years, convertible at any time into a 6 per cent. stock, redeemable after 
1867. The authority to issue notes in lieu of those cancelled, is to come six 
months after peace with Mexico. The proceeds of the public lands, after 1847, 
are pledged for the payment of the interest and redemption of the debt. Out of 
any excess of the land revenues over the annual interest, the security is authorized 
to purchase stock at par. 

The receipts from lands last year were near $3,000,000, and the interest on the 
present debt is near the same sum. It may be inferred however, from the pros- 
pective prosperity, that the settlement of the public lands will proceed more rapidly 
than for the last tew years. At the Green Bay land-office, as an instance, the sales 
of Jand for the last quarter of 1846, were 75,604 acres against 48,748 acres in the 

same quarter of the previous year. In all sections, farm produce is becoming va- 

luable, and therefore farms and farm labor. The ‘state of Indiana has passed a 
law which will make her great canal valuable, and bring into requisition tle vast 
tracts of fertile land in her interior. The great [linois canal will be open in the 
spring of 1848, and will open 100 miles of amost fertile country. Wisconsin, 
under its condition, is progressing tnost rapidly, and its new constitution, if adapted, 
will add to its increase. In all directions there are indications of improved land 
revenues and general prosperity. 
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GOSSIP OF THE MONTH. 


Febru ary 20. 


My Dear Epiror :—There is a valley in the moon, Ariosto tells us, which St. 
John visited, so the place is select, you see, where all things lost upon earth are 
preserved in phials, labelled and arranged in rows, as in an apothecary’s shop. This 
valley is, in fact, the rag-bag of our globe. You ought to have some such sack of 
fragments for your journal, to hold bits, scraps, odds and ends, which you cannot very 
consistently place i in the midst of your elaborate patch-work. Nothings, you know, 
were current even before Adam. Immortale nihil, some old fellow says— suppose 
you acc pt us as your chiffonier for the present: there is much to be found in the 
streets, if one only rakes tor it in the right place. In Chambers-street there is the 
Italian Opera, never before so successful in this city—crowded houses and fashion- 
able houses; not only plenty of dollars, but plenty of scented sweet-smelling 
dollars. We never agreed with Vespasian that money had no odor, and that it 
made no difference whence it came. Linda was well received, and Lucia raptur- 
ously applauded. Rows of upright and indefatigable young men lined Palmo’s 
walls, which bristled with double-barreled opera glasses, as the bastions of Vera 
Cruz with cannon. Nightly they laughed at Benetti’s Dov'é Lucia, and shrieked 
Bravo at Benedetti’s Bel’alma inamorata. Bouquets were hurled by fair ladies at 
the fascinating tenor, who did not know how to take them; au moral, we mean, 
for he generally stuck them in his belt beside the fatal dagger, and the master of 
Ravenswood died like a Roman Roué, covered with flowers. Ravenswood con- 
sulted Palmo's lawyer to know what course to adopt; m Italy, it seems, there is 
but one. The learned gentleman explained that a projected ‘bouquet was only a 
bravissimo in action, and read extracts from Blackstone on marriage, and from 
Reeve on the domestic relations. A trifling quarrel behind the scenes increased 
the rush of the music mad. An extra representation was found necessary to ac- 
commodate the outsiders ; when lo! a new opera was announced and played, and 
Mrs. Margaret Armitage might have found room enough, when two nights before 
the late Dr. Edson could not have been squeezed in:—Nina pazza per amore, by 
Coppola, revised and corrected by Barilla, translated by Attenelli. By the way, 
why, in the calls so constantly made for the various artists, does not some one 
vociferate for Attenelli, the pains and snuff-taking box-keeper, the accomplished 
author of the libretto before us? The only amusing thing about Nina is the 
English version of the libretto. Hear Count Rodolpho describe his anguish ! 


The fire which consumes my heart, 
Extends its influence to my visage.” 


Anthony’s fire evidently. His gifted daughter says to her Eurico, 


‘Remember thou when, with douncing heart, 


Thou revealed unto me thy love 


Timid and tender Eurico, with a heart like an Indian-rubber ball! Such an ac- 
quaintance with the music and literature of Italy is cheap at one dollar. The de- 
Corations of Nina are very simple; the plot equally so. A girl has lost her lover, 
killed as she supposes by a rivi al, . “we ‘d with his blood.” She becomes crazy, 
-hair down, and runs about in a night- 


despises her paternal parent, lets her ba k 
k-hair down? Linda, 


gown. Why do crazy women in operas always let their bac 
Lucia, Nina, all lose their combs and their consciousness at the same time. It isa 
rather remarkable coincidence, that Mr. Pickwick’s presence of mind forsook him 
when the lady in the yellow curl papers loosened her oc 7 locks. At last, the 
lover returns, whole ; sings that song, (the old story); the lady revives; a duet 
ensues, a good thing in the opera, and the curtain drops amid the usual shouts ; 
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sposo! padre! amor! givia! We must do the ladies of the chorus, as hearty and 
buxom a set of dames as ever appeared on any stage, the justice to me ntion, that 
the skirts of the yellow dresses they wore at Miss Ashton's wedding, looked quite 
as good as new below the black velvet boddices at Nina’s nuptials. We would also 
direct your attention to the animated and gracious manner with which the prima 
donna of the chorus does the honors of the stage to that part of the a 
which she faces. You know how uncomfortably hard the seats are at Palmo’s, 
It is bad enough that it should be so: butis it not the very summit and apex of im- 
pudence for the Impressario to take advantage of his own omissions, and hang upa 
notice on the operatic walls, announcing, that cushions can be had on application at 
the office, and on payment of 183 cents fora single one and 374 for a double 
one? Whether double alludes to the thickness or wideness of the desired sub- 
stratum, is left in uncertainty. Rossini’s new opera of Robert Bruce has met with 
great success at the Academic. Madame Stolz, the prima, was hissed on the first 
night by an envious clique, but her magnificent talent soon annihilated all signs of 
dissatisfaction. Rossini is “the only one” after all. In Scharfenberg’s window, 
in Broadway, there is a caricature, ** Le Pantheon” musical, a collection of allthe 
divinities of the orchestra. The great Maestro, (un)dressed as a river god, lies 
carelessly on an urn, from whence flows the stream of melody. On the banks of 
the river the other composers are refreshing and strengthening themselves: Balfe, 
drawing from the Puits d’amour’’—Donizetti, turning out operas froma steam-en- 
gine—Auber, charging on his “ Bronze Horse’’—A. Adam, “ en postillion,” et hoc 
genus omne. 

I hope you were at the amateur concert at the Apollo? given for the benefit of 
the Catholic Half-Orphan Asylum by the first people in the ce ity, not mere ly of the 
** Upper Ten Thousand” but of the * Ti ip-Top Five Hundred ! 1 Was it not most 
beautiful and most successful in spite of the strictures of the ruling elder of the 
Journal of Commerce? The chorus of young ladies, brilliantly attired in white, 
looked through a reversed opera-glass like a group of the Viennoise children, It 
was enough to tempt asiygle man to turn half-orphan, if he could sigs to supply 
his deficient moiety from that dazzling platform. There is some talk of Mrs. 
Butler’s return to the stage; at least a correspondence between her and Alfred 
Bunn, the beloved of Punch, bas been published. Bunn thinks Mrs. Butler too 
dear. If she should once more drive in the Thespian cart, we might boast of three 
of the best actresses living; for Mrs. Butler, if English by birth, belongs to 
America by marriage, and Miss Cushman and Mrs. Mason are all ours. The 
complimentary benefit offered to Mrs. Mason will be another great festival. The 
tickets are to be at two dollars throughout the house, and the pit and the boxes 
connected. Concerts are stil] given, and so are lectures delivered, but their day has 
passed. The opera kills the concert, and the twenty-five cent. edition the lecture. 
It requires a celebrity, some man known to fame, to filla room. Herz crowded 
the Tabernacle, and Professor Agassiz will pack the Stuyvesant Institute, if he ever 
makes us his long-promised visit. While we are upon the amusements of the 
evening, we must not forget the Hegira, or flight of Mary Taylor tothe Bowery! 
The B’hoys have succeeded in carrying off their darling, and she pnows reigns 
supreme upon their favorite stage. And Christy! can we omit thy Ethiop min- 
strels singing in Moorish halls ?—Especially him of the bones and shirt collars, the 
whites of whose eyes flash like heat lightuing of a summer evening! You should 
see Bones in the rail-road overture. It begins with the slow chuck-chuck of the 
engine, and gradually increases in velocity, until the pace reaches forty-five miles in 
the hour, when the steam whistle screeches violently, and a fright ful collision 
ensues. The fly-wheel niggers at either end are under too-much headway to 
stop. They keep on whizzing and whirling, until forcibly restrained by their 
surviving companions. Bones’s “Is any body hurt ?’’—after he becomes a little 
composed, is delightful. Beside this, Bones dances se cachucha in a calico frock, 
pantalettes, ond red shoes, as Fanny Elssler would, had she been bred in Tim- 
buctoo. Bones is a diamond, a black swan, or ve ry like one, nigro que simillimus 
cygno.—— A large meeting of the bar was held at the City-Hall, to receive the 
report of the committee appointed to organize a plan for the judiciary of the citys 
When we saw so many attorneys together, we thought of Toler’s guinea, and 
wished we could subscribe to a similar fund. Did you ever hear the story? A 
poor devil of an attorney died in Dublin. His brethren contributed a shilling each 
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to his funeral. When the list was brought to Toler, he said: ‘ What, only a 
shilling to bury an attorney? Here, take a guinea, and bury one-and-twenty of 
them.’’-—There must be but little food in Ireland now, even for mirth. So terri- 
ble a famine has not occurred since the introduction of the treacherous potatoe.— 
Our friends and neighbors have shown great readiness and zeal in contributing to 
alleviate some of this feartul misery. The churches have held collections, sub- 
scriptions have been made at clubs, the merchants have given liberally. There 
seems to be but one voice throughout the land:—Succor the Irish! It is gratify- 
ing to see the New World become the Providence of the Old. Nor are our own 
poor to be neglected. Several gentlemen—men who have for years devoted their 
jeisure momeuts to benevolence, propose constructing, in a suitable place, comfort- 
able dwellings for the poor. ‘The houses will be four stories in height ; each floor 
is divided by a hall, on each side of which are ‘‘living-rooms,” fifteen feet by 
eleven, and two bed-rooms, thirteen feet by seven. The necessary conveniences 
of fire and water will be introduced, and rent will be no higher than the prices 
paid for the damp, unwholesome hovels the lower class at present inhabit. How 
much the condition of civilized humanity might be improved, if the “ godly” 
would apply to such purposes the immense donations now so completely thrown 
away upon ———-———— Halte-la—we are treading on dangerous ground. We 
will only quote from a letter from India, in a late English paper : 

“J mach question if I should even make as many converts as my friends, the mission- 
aries here, who have, I believe, in the course of thirty years’ labor, succeeded in turning 


out some eight or ten rather questionable Christians.”’ 


Have you seen the two novelties of the day? The advertising omnibus is one 
of those noisy accommodations parapetted with tin signs, of the same size and ap- 
pearance as the legal shingle, bearing the names and wares of those who pay for 
them. Ata short distance, the * six-on-a-seat’’ vehicle looks like a locomotive 
lawyer's office. The other novelty can be seen in Broadway, and is admirably 
suited to a new country, where the acres outnumber the arms. It is intended to 
facilitate population, and is called “* The Patent Elastic Baby-Jumper, or Nurse’s 
Assistant.’’ It consists of a small hoop like a Washington chandelier, highly dec- 
orated, suspended by an elastic rope, whence depend four straps, which are se- 
cured to the dress of the olive branch, who is then made to ride a cock-horse, se- 
cundem artem. We saw acrowd gazing through a window at a fine fat respou- 
sibility on the full * patent elastic jump,” who belongs, we imagine, to the stock in 
trade. The public are informed that the machine can be increased to sccommo- 
date twins. Electricity and Elasticity are the two great powers of the times. 





MRS. MASON. 

The re-appearance on the stage of this lady, and her decided success, have 
marked an era in the history of the American stage. Her genius is a source of 
the greatest delight to the lovers of the high and beautiful art of acting. Our na- 
tional pride is gratified by having a native actress burst upon us, who is at the 
least equal to the greatest {rom other lands who have ever appeared before us. 

Great acting may be divided into three classes: The first and greatest is where 
all appearances of acting is lost, where the character represented is alone seen 
and felt—where the power of abstraction is so intense that the actor is forgotten, 
and the actual Othello, or Lear, or Sir Giles is before us. 

The second class is where, by the grest study and art of the actor, we are led to 
appreciate the beauty of the author and the scope of his intentions. We do not 
feel strongly the presence of the actor and the character, but become deeply im- 
bued with the poet. 

The third and lowest, is where the peculiar characteristics of the actor are the 
most prominent features. While we feel slightly the beauty and object of the 
author, and are not insensidle to the character, still we see the author and cha- 
racter as reflected through the actor. The actor stamps his own individuality on 
every thing he says and does. 

We unhesitatingly place Mrs. Mason in the first and highest school. The dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of her acting is intense abstractwwn; and this power 
belongs only to artists of profound genius. In her it is so powerful that she extends 
it to her aadiences, drawing them gradually but effectually out of themselves—in- 
teresting them in the subject and feeling of the play, that they become silent and 
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absorbed hearers of her words, swayed along with her by the varying impulses 
of the passions. 

Her acting is not made up of points, which, though bold and dramatic, stand out 
marked and abrupt for the general whole of the scene. 

She rises in feeling and intensity from the commencement to the end of the 
play, as circumstances require—deve eloping the character so naturally, that it per- 
vades every look and tone, and finally impresses her own feelings so strongly upon 
the audience, that it seems what she says and does are the only things that ought 
to be said and cone. 

Mrs. Mason has a commanding figure; is extremely graceful and elegant in her 
movements and actions. She has a wonderfully sweet and telling, though nota 
very strong voice, capable without effort of every intonation. Her elocution jg 
the most beautiful we ever heard ; it glides along so naturally, that while the sense 
of the passages is made vividly clear, we are never startled by an effort of emphasis 
which always shows the labour of the elocutionary art. 

She made her first appearance in Juliet. It was considered a magne expe- 
riment to open in that part, as it is so difficult to portray on the stage the highly 
wrought feelings of the Southern lovers, transcending, as the y do, those of thie 4 every 
day life. It is considered that Romeo and Juliet can o1 ily be appreciated in the 
quiet and retired reading of the study, and that to embody on the stage their intense 
bounding, outpouring love, is almost next to impossibility. But her triumphant 
success in this most difficult part has established her reputation, and placed her in 
one night at the head of her profession. 

The embarrassment and nervousness of a first appearance, after ten years’ 
absence, remained upon her till the balcony scene, when her energies and 
powers fully developed themselves. She confessed her love with an expression of 
frankness, purity and depth of feeling—devoid of all affectation on the one hand, 
and exaggerated artistic effect on the other—that found its way to every heart, 
We were charmed and astonished as we listened to the music of her voice, as she 


delivered such words of devotion, such truthful joy, tinged with a sadness—the 


forerunner of future woe. 

The personation of this scene brought back to every mind not completely seared 
by the aa. ‘the freshness of early feeling” and the spring-time of life, when 
such love was not an effort of the imagination, but an impulse of the heart; it 
stirred emotions long lain dormant, that only such a pure and holy personation 
could arouse; it realized the conceptions of the most poetic, and gave to many an 
understanding of the subject that their own readings could not give. i 

In the scene with the friar in the fourth act, when, to escape the nuptials with 
Paris, she bids him to propose such desperate means, 


‘‘ Things that, to hear them told, have made me tremble; 
And [will do it without fear or doubt, 
To live an unstain’d wife to my sweet love,” 


she was in manner, tone and attitude, the very embodyment of desperate determi- 


nation. 


But the crowning effort of the — was the potion scene. It was the greatest 
acting we ever saw. ‘The terror she felt at the thought of * Tybalt’s ghost” was 
extended to her hearers. Their imaginations were excited to such a pitch, that 


they remained some time after the scene was ended, silent; and then their pent up 
feelings broke forth with an enthusiasin seldom heard. 

In conclusion, her acting may be described as possessing 
abstraction; a full and thorough embodiment of the character, with sympathies 
easily moved, and flowing through the mournful, tender and passionate parts of her 


a wonderful power of 


personations with the force and fullness of aswollen river. Apparently she has to 
contend with the strength of her feelings, which rush upon her unbidden, and ocea- 
sionally take away the power of making special artistic effe but if these great 
sym] pathie s be a drawback in this particular, they are of immense advantage in the 
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powe r of being the whole character, a in its influence upon the | 
hear her. 

Mrs. Mason’s performances during the remainder of her engagement, especially 
of the part of Bianca, have confirmed and strengthened the posi/ion awarded to her 
on her first night, 
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N OTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Jacques. A Novel. By George Sand. ‘Translated from the French by Anne 
Blackwell. Redfield, New-York. 1847. 


No modern writings have given rise to more controversy than those of George 
Sand, to use the nomme de plume the author invariably adopts. Or rather, we 
might say, no modern writer, up to within a few years, has been so generally 
condemned, in the severest terms of disparagement, as this mysterious George 
Sand. The controversy as to her merits is very recent, as to the English lan- 
guage; for there was no controversy for - rly, but one unbroken, uniform stream 
of moral indignation and censure. The British reviews, whenever they had oc- 
casion to mention the name of the writer, coupled it with all that was base and 
licentious in French imagination. 

It was known that George Sand was only an assumed name ; it was known 
that the writer was a woman, and that she had committed the unpardonable of- 
fence of separating from her husband; and it was further known, that some of her 
works were exceedingly free in regard to certain social relations held sacred by 
the majority of mankind. This was enou; oh to know; and so, on the strength of 
it, the English crities, by a sort of secret, unanimous consent, agreed to regard her 
as a she-monster—a demon in petticoats. The most horrible stories were told, of 
her dressing in man’s clothes, smoking cigars, entertaining any quantity of lovers, 
and other things of the same character. But the how! of virtuous rebuke with 
which she was received was so vehement as soon to exhaust itself; it came to an 
end. The Foreign (Juarte rlu Revie uw, we be lieve, began to see, under all he r im- 
puted licentiousness, the m: irks of ve ry high talent, and from time to time breathed 
out a little negutive praise. Its example was followed ; the stories invented about 
her were shown to be utterly false, and it was not long before George Sand was 
in a fair way of being considered an unusually instructive, accomplished and 
spiritual writer. Indeed, the tender cy now is, in the very periodicals that most 
abused her, to e ; ‘vate her to the rank of a great social reformer. 

It must be said, however, in justice to the critics, that George Sand has grez itly 
changed herself, and that her recent writings are of a different tone from those 
that first gave her notoriety. Her morbid and cuales dacoeumea with establish- 
ed relations has passed away, or been superseded by aspirations for a better state 
of things. Her last novel, Consuelo, no one can object to on the score of morals, 
while the genius it exhibits is of the highest order. Indeed, the influence it had 
upon our mind was as solemn and pure as that of religious music. The cliaracter 
of the heroine is one of the most beautiful and exalted to be found in the whole 
renge of modern fiction. How a nature essentially bad could have conceived it, 
surpasses our understanding. One feels that George Sand has either been tho- 
roughly regenerated, or that her early reputation was a falsehood and calumny. 

As to the present work, it must be confessed, that it is not to be named in the 
same day with Consuelo. There is the same vigor and grace of style; the same 
eloquence of sentiment, and the same keen penetration into character; but the 
moral transparency and elevation is wanting. As a burning and vigorous protest 
against the evils of ill-assorted marriages, it may have possibly some good effect ; 
but on the whole, the propriety of its publication is somewhat questionable. It is 
not the best specimen of the genius of the writer, even among her earlier works ; 
aud the objects she aims at in it could have been better accomplished in some other 
way. 

We have only space to add, that the translation is excellently made, and that the 
book is printed in a very neat and handsome manner. 


Lives of Eminent American Mechanics. By Henny Howe. Harper Brothers. 


This volume embraces the lives of the following distinguished men: John Fitch, 
Benjamin Franklin, Oliver Evans, Samuel Slater, Eli W hitney, D. Bushnell, A. 
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Whitterman, R. Fulton, Jacob Perkins, Thomas Blanchard, and Henry Eckford, 
of each of whom is a portrait, in addition to those of eminent English mechanics, 
The results of the ingenuity of each of these men were sufficient to revolutionize 
the state of civilization ; and when we contemplate the stupendous consequences 
of the combined inventions of Whitney, Whitterman and Fulton, aided by the im. 
provements of English mechanics, we are lost in astonishment. Sucha galaxy of 
gevius as the volume presents may well stamp theirs as the “ mechanical age,” 
and affords matter of reflection in which the mind may lose itself in contemplation, 


The Occult Sciences. The Philosophy of Magic, Prodigies, and Apparent Miracles, 
From the French of tusebe Salverte. By Anthony Todd Thompson, M. D,, 
IF. L. S. Harper Brothers. 


These remarkable volumes form Nos. 22 and 23 of Harper’s New Miscellany, 
The author, Mr. Salverte, was an arocat du row under the old régime, a civil en 
gineer under the empire, and a consistent friend of the people; a member of the 
Chambers from the 5th district of Paris, and one of the few who have resisted the 
corrupting influence of the most corrupt government of Europe In the volumes 
before us, he has produced a work of great erudition and boundless research, in 
which he developes a theory which maintains that the prodigies and miracles re- 
lated by the ancients, are to be ascribed to the results of a state of science far more 
advanced than has in modern times been admitted; that this science was in the 
hands of the priesthood, and by them used in the perpetuation of their hierarchy, 
The translator, in the profundity of his wisdom, has omitted the portions tending 
to elucidate the miracles of the Bible. For what reason we do not see. If the 
truth of the revelations cannot vindicate itself against the theories of Mr. Salverte, 
then it may be well to suppress the latter. Dr. Thompson seeins to have greater 
faith in Mr. Salverte than in the Scriptures, however. The great work of Mr 
Salverte establishes many points in the history of the sciences that have been here- 
tofore surrounded with mists, and is full of intense interest. He avows the theory 


which guided him to be as follows :— 


“Ist. When the improbab lity of a fact is the chief objection to the belief ir 
the evidence which attests it regains all its value, if the improbab lity be Pron 
only apparent. Can a similar test be applied with success to the greater part of the pro- 
digies and miracles related by the ancients? It is more reasonable to admit the truth 
of the facts, and the accuracy of their explavation—than to condemn as impostures those 





recitals of which modera discoveries have frequently demonstrated the trnth 
— It is an incontestable fact, that anciently science—and more especl ly that sci- 


ence which was confined to the temples—was enveloped in a thick veil to conceal it from 


the eyes of the vulgar; and that it was employed to produce wonderful works, fitted to 
subdue the obstinacy and credulity of the people, is a supposition so natural, that it will 
be difficult to oppose it—at least by any sound reasons lu the marvel is re 8 Which 
have been handed down to our times, some of this mystical learni may ve discs ed; 


and in prosecating the research we endeavor to complete the history of the 

mankind.” 

Ea ion 3; ils Ele u¢ iTy P Foun Le 1 on th Natu é Oo} Va By J. 
G. Srurzueim, M. D. Withan Appendix by S. R. Wexus., 7th American 


pl 
i 
edition. Fowler & We Ils, 151 Nassau-street, New Y ork. 


The subject of education, always important, is peculiarly so in America, where 
the institutions of the country, and almost the whole fabric of society, rests upon 


the diffusion of intelligence among the people. ‘The science of education has, 
nevertheless, advanced far less than others. Nothing has been done towards as- 
certaiuing the natural capabilities and dispositions of youth, and adapting a course 
of instruction to the peculiar mind of each individual, so as to develope, i the 
most advantageous manner, the greatest energies of which it is capable. ‘The vast 
injuries which the youth of a nation sustain by this want of discrimination i little 


dreamed of bythe many. In an article upon College Education, in our February 


No., some of the evils incident upon the application of a uniform system to a class 
were hinted at. The lessons being graduated to the medium intellects, the best 
are led into habits of idleness, while the worst are discouraged. A tearful waste 


js thus produced, growing out of a want of discrimination on the part of purents. 
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Mr. Spurzheim, in his work, has doubtless laid the foundation of a great and radi- 
eal change in this particular, and as such, of a vast economy in human inte}lect, 
that now seems to waste for want of the means of turning it into the proper chan- 
nels to develope its utility. 

The great importance of the subject, and the popularity of the author, combine 
to make the edition, as presented by Messrs. Fowler & Wells, peculiarly accep- 
table. To the present edition is added an Appendix, by S. R. Wells, containing 
a description of the temperaments, and a brief analysis of the phrenologicai facul- 
ties. The principles contained in the work ure pow so well recognized as to be- 
come an essential part in the qualifications of a teacher. In relation to this, the 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal remarks : 

“ We regard this volume as one of the most important that has been offered to the pub- 
lic for many years. Small though it be, itis full of sound doctrine and practical wi-dom. 
Every page is pregnant with instruction of solemn import; and we would that it were 
the text-book—the great and sovereign guide of every male and female in the country, 
with whom rests the responsibility of rearing or educating a child.” 


Avother remarks :-— 


“We have examined this work critic ally, for the purpose of ascertaining how far its 


principles are ¢ ipable of being applied to the proper government and training of children, 
and find that it begins at the beginning, or rather with Infaney, and goes through clild- 
hood up to mavhood and old age~developing, by a gradual process, the entire constitu. 


tion of man. A more interesting and usetul work has not been written. It contains all 


the instruction necessary for parent or teacher to properly govern and instruct themselves 


and their young.” —Jnstructor 


Supernaturalism of New- Enceland. By J. G. Warrtier. Wiley & Putnam. 


In our number for August, 1845, we hailed with pleasure this first volume by 
Whittier, whom all of our readers have known and loved. ‘* The Stranger in 
Lowell,” conveyed to the reader the tree, frank impressions upon a noble soul, by 
the common incidents of life in the great manufacturing city, whither he was cal- 
led to conduct a paper during the presidential canvass. The peculiar superstition 
of New-England then attracted some part of his attention, aud following out this 
branch of the subject, has produced the delightful little volume before us. As an 
instance of the true New-England spirit of the traditions and superstitions here 
embodied, we copy one. 

Some years ago, an elderly woman, familiarly known as “ Aunt Morse,” died, 
leaving a handsome little property. No will was found, although it was under- 
stood before her decease that such a document was inthe hands of Squire S., one 
of her neighbors. One cold winter evening, some weeks after her departure, 
Squire S. sat in his parlor looking over his papers, when, hearing some one cough 
in a familiar way, he looked up, and saw before him a little crooked old woman, 
in an oil-nut colored woollen frock, blue and white tow und linen apron, and striped 
blanket, leaning her sharp, pinched face on one hand, while the other supported 
a short black tobacco pipe, at which she was puffing in the mow vehemeut and 
spite,ul manner conceivable. 

The squire was a man of some nerve; but his first thought was to escape, from 
which he was deterred only by the consideration, that any effort to that effect 
would necessarily bring him nearer to his unwelcome visitor. 

“Aunt Morse,” he said at length, “for the Lord’s sake, get right back to the 
burying-ground! What on earth are you here for?” 

‘The apparition took her pipe deliberately from her mouth, and informed bim 
that she came to see justice done to her will; and that nobody need think of cheat- 
ing her, dead or alive ; concluding her remark with a shrill emphasis, she replaced 
her pipe, and puffed away with renewed vigor. The squire had reasons for re- 
taining the document a issue. which he had supposed conclusive ; but he had not 
reckoned upon the interference of the testatrix in this matter. Aunt Morse 
when living, he had always regarded as a very shrew of a woman; and he now 
began to suspect that her recett change of condition had improved her, like Sheri. 
dan’s ghost, “the wrong way.” He saw nothing better to be done, under the 
curcumstances, than to promise to seé the matter set right that very evening. 
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The ghost nodded her head approvingly, and knocking the ashes out of her 
pipe against the chimney, proceeded to fill it anew with a handful of tobacco from 
her side pocket. ‘ And now, squire,” she said, ‘if you'd light my pipe for me, 
I’jl be a-going.” 

The squire was, as has been intimated, no coward ; he had been out during the 
war in a Merrimack privateer, and seen some sharp work off Fayal ; but, as he 
said afterwards, ‘it was no touch to lighting Aunt Morse’s pipe.”’ No slave of a 
pipe-bearer ever handed chibouque to the Grand Turk with more care and rey- 
erence, than the squire manifested on this occasion. Aunt Morse drew two or 
three long preliminary whitfs, to see that all was right, pulled her blanket over her 
head, and slowly hobbled out of the door. The squire being true to his promise, 
was never again disturbed. It is right, in conclusion, to say, that there were 
strong suspicions at that time that the ghost was in reality of flesh and blood—in 
short, one of the living heirs of Aunt Morse, and not the old lady herself. 


The Elder's House, or the Three Converts. Edward Dunigan. New-York: 15] 
Fulton-street. 
This is a beautifully got up little volume, uniform with Dunigan’s Home Library, 
and the story is one of those interesting little histories so illustrative of the earnest 
simplicity of the Catholic faith, for which that library is characterized. 


Pastoral Letter of John, the Right Rev. Bishop Hughes. Edward Dunigan. 15] 

Fulton-street. 

This is a most interesting letter to our Catholic fellow citizens from their eccle- 
siastical head, exhorting them to the religious duties of the season of Lent, and 
setting forth the condition and progress of the Catholic Christians fur this diocese, 
The bishop states, that in 1839 the number of Clergymen was 45, and is now 120, 
and that an application for two assistant Episcopal officers has been made to his 
Holiness, and as yet no answer has been returned. The letter is a very interesting 
one. . 
The Scripture School Reader. Consisting of selections of Sacred Scriptures for 
the use of Schools. Compiled and arranged by W. W. Everts, A. M., and W. 
H. Wrcxorr, A. M. Nafis & Cornish, 278 Pearl-street. 


This volume, bound in a substantial manner, is apparently the offspring of the 
unhappy controversy which sprung up sometime since in relation to the use of the 
bible in the schools. Our Catholic fellow-citizens objected to certain portions of 
the Scripture received as a whole by the Protestant portion of the community ; and 
where children of all faiths mingle, under our glorious institutions, in schoo!s pro- 
vided for all by Republican zeal in the cause of education, some compromise was 
evidently necessary, in order to ensure to all that perfect freedom of conscience 
which is the birth-right of every American. This compromise has been sought to 
be obtained, in collecting that portion of the sacred volume recognised by all, in a 
book that may ferm an acceptable reader in schouls where children of all creeds 


associate. 


Battle of Life. A Love Story. By Cuarues Dickens. Wiley & Putnam. 2% 
cents. 

Of all the numerous books written for ‘* Christmas-tide” in “ merrie England,” 
this had the most extensive sale, and took the greatest hold upon the popular 
mind. In this country the writings of Dickens have been extensively read, and 
are, perhaps, as popular as in England. They are printed in a form equally as 
desirable by Messrs. Wiley & Putnam, and far cheaper. 

The Horse's Foot, and How to Keep it Sound. By Wii1i1e™ Mites. D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New-York. 

This is an exceedingly useful work to all who dave any connection with the 
management of horses. The great experience and long practice of the author, 
make his views of great importance. 
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American History, comp rising Hislorical Sketches of the Indian tribes, a de scrip- 
tion of Americun Antiquities, with an inquiry into their origin and the origin of the 
Indian tribes. Also, History of the British Provinces, Mexico, and Teras, down 
to ils admission into the American Union. By Marcius Wrison, Author of 
the School History of the United States. Mark H. Newman & Co. 199 


Broadway. 


Mr. Wilson has, in the volume before us, presented a very valuable work to the 
public. It brings up into aclear recital the shreds and patches, as it were, of 
American history wove into the main story ; the antiquities of our continent; the 
exciting memoirs of the fast fading tribes of the aborigines ; the history of the 
nation that seems destined to become a part and parcel of our great empire, more 
particularly the curious story of Texas. Inthe short space of a quarte ‘roof a cen- 
tury, a colony from the United States reclaimed a vast territory trom the wilder- 
ness, succe »ssfully resisted the attempts of Hispana-Mexican tyranny, and created a 
nation which, in the exercise of its sovere ignty, merged itself in the glorious Union. 
The whole supplies a very urgent want, and in the most desirable manner, ac- 
companied by instructive plates, and with full marginal analysis and dates, which 
a valuable work of reference to the general reader. The execution of the 
work does great credit to Messrs. Newman & Co. the publishers, who will doubt- 
less find a sterling work appreciated by the public. 


makes it 


The Lives of Vasco Nunez de Balboa, the Discoverer of the Pacific Ocean; Her- 
nanidlez Corte z. Conque ror of Mi Tico ; and Fran isco Pizarro, Conque ror of Peru. 
Harper Brothers, New-York. 

Among the lives of those renowned navigators whose adventurous spirit, aroused 
by the genius of Columbus, made the new world the scene of their bold enterprise, 
none are more interesting than of these, the three heroes treated of in this small 
idiots: They present Spanish character in a light more bold and enterprising 
than of late years they have been able to sustain, and are fraught with interest. 


Mary Howitt's Ballads and Other Poems. Wiley & Putnam’s Library of Choice 

Reading, No. 83. 

To the admirers of the admirable writings of Mrs. Howitt, the mere account 
of this volume is sufficient to guide the demand for it; and to those who have a 
pleasure yet in store in forming an acquaintance with an agreeable poetess, no 
more invalid opportunity will offer, than is presented in the beautiful and cheap 
volume offered them by Messrs. Wiley & Putnam. 


Margaret Fuller. By the author of ** Amy Herbert,” &c. 2 vols. Edited by 
Rey. Wituiam Sewer, B. D. D. Appleton & Co., New-York. 
This interesting work forms No. 23 of Appleton’s Literary Miscellany. It is 
an agreeable story, of an instructive and moral character, and enjoys the success 
incident to the productions of the popular author. 


The True Believer. A Series of Discourses. By Rev. Asa Manan. Harper 
Brothers, New- York. 
This is an instructive and interesting series, full of the great gospel truths, 
strongiy put. 


Questions in Geography. By Ricuarp Green Parker, A. M. Harper Broth- 
ers, New-York. 
A series of questions, adapted to most of the geographies used in public schools. 


A Syste m of Intellectual Philoso phy. By Rey. ASA Manan, President of the 

Oberlin Institute. Second edition. Harper Brothers. 

This volume purports to be the sum of a course of lectures, which have been 
delivered in the last five or six years with great success. They profess to be drawn 
mostly from Coleridge, Cousin and Kant, and are highly calculated to interest the 
public, as well as the student. 








2R8 Notices of New Books. 


During the month, two additions have been made to the weekly press of the 
city of New-York ; one literary, under able management. 


“ The Literary World.” A New Weekly Journal. 

The most important event of the month affecting our Home Literature, is the 
announcement of a new literary journal, bearing the title of ** The Literary World: 
an Authors’, Readers’ and Pub'isher’s Gazette.” It is to be under the editorial 
charge of Mr. Duyckinck, whose name is ample guarantee for the spirit, fidelity 
and honor with which it will be conducted. The readers of the Democratic Re- 
view, for several years, have had, in the papers on general literature and criticism, 
contributed by him to its pages, evidence of his talents, and of the thoroughly Ame- 
rican spirit in which he labors in the cause of letters. ‘The enterprise of the new 
journal starts with a powerful publishing support from the leading houses in thig 
and other cities. It is the first paper of the kind issued in the country—eibrac. 
ing, as its title imports, all the kindred and reciprocal interests connected with the 
writing, publication and purchase of books. Besides these, it will give its attention 
to a wide range of miscellany in art, general intelligence, passages of choice read- 
ing, extracts in advance from new works, and the literature and better perform. 
auces in music and the drama. 

All these subjects it will treat in reference to the growing and rapidly consolj- 
dating interests of the world of art and literature here at home. ‘The first. p im- 
ber was issued from the office, 136 Nassau-street, by the publishers, Osgood & 
Co., on the 6th of February, ia a quarto of 16 handsomely printed pages, at 6 cents 
the single number, or $3 for the year. 


American Statesman. Edited by A. INGRAHAM. 

This is a weekly paper, devoted to politicians of independent character. It is 
of quarto form, containing 16 pages of reading matter, advertisements be ng 
excluded. 

“ The thousands of bold and euergetic minds, which constitute a large portion of the 


populat on of the Union, desire an organ that will tearlessly, truthfully, honestly, an 


discreetly, discuss questions that the mere politician does not dare 10 meddle with, until 
they are popularized by others; or, until they have been tesied in the crucible of public 
opinion, and become popular with the masses.” 

Such an organ Mr. Ingraham intends to make his journal, and at the same time 
make it a record of facts and documents, interesting to the American statesman, 
politician, or general reader. 

The editorial experience and known abilities of Mr. Ingraham, are favorable to 
the success of this new paper, which is issued at $3 per annum. 

An Inkstand.—What is an inkstand? The dictionary answers, ‘a vessel to 
hold ink.” Now, anything may hold ink that is capable of retaining any liquid; 
but such an answer gives no more idea of the article which modern science has 
presented to the world, for purposes of writing, than a house is described by calling 
it a place of shelterfrom storms. There is a philosophy of ink holders in the world, 
evidently beyond the dreams of dictionary makers. It was a primitive notion, that 
nothing further was necessary to hold ink, than to procure a horn with a string, or 
a glass bottle with a stopper. The evaporation of the ink, the accumulation of 
sediment, and frequent spillings, to the damage of papers and apparel, were looked 
upon as matters of course, and entirely incident upon the necessity of using ink. 
In process of time, some genius conceived the idea of making a vessel for holding 
ink, which should yield its supply freely, while the liquid was unexposed to the air. 
Your common fountain inkstands were the result, but sudden changes of tempera- 
ture caused them to spill ink much faster than it before evaporated. Finally, how- 
ever, the article which will hold the ink without the disadvantages named, has 
made its appearance. It is called “ Hall's Hydrostatic Ink Fountain,” sold by 
Thomas Wilde & Co., 30 Old Slip. It consists of a beautifully fashioned cast-iron 
urn, tastefully gilded, air-tight, and provided with a plunger, working by a screw, 
which, in descending, forces the ink through a small pipe into a smail, detached 
cup, of the size ot athimble. This simple contrivance prevents evaporation, of 
the accumulation of sediment, and the whole may fall in any position, without spil- 
ling ink, and seems to fulfill all the conditions of a philosophic ink-stand. 
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